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LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 
By J . B, Pynez. 


LETTER VIII. 
To —— ——, Esq., Denbighshire. 
Srr,—Some of the doubts in your last letter 

may only be resolved by those more deeply 
versed in science than I happen to be in Art; 
others may clear themselves by an inversion of 
the form of the propositions. I will, therefore, 
for the present, as incessant ts are 
pressing upon my leisure, confine. myself to some 
remarks which will apply to that part of your 
letter containing some misgivings as to the cor- 
rectness of the operations of Nature herself, in 
spreading upon water-surfaces reflections, some 
of which may be accounted for, while others are 
of so complicated a character as to refuse bei 
unravelled. This will give me an opportunity o 
continuing the staple of my last to you, although 
my spare time, information, and perseverance, 
are quite unequal to convey any idea of the infinite 
variety of cause and effect which operates the 
wondrous and ever-changing beauties incident to 
water-surfaces, under the thousand modifications 
— they are subject. a 

give you again—as o not pose you 
keep a patent letter-copier—that pacts. of your 
letter to which I shall attempt a reply. 
_ You say that “sitting down—since the recep- 
tion of your last letter—before a fine range of 
clouds (cumulus), with many pointed and sounaen 
summits at different altitudes, all brightly lighted ; 
and, musing at the same time upon that your 
] perplexed to find that, 
on a piece of rather minutely jaugled and occa- 
sionally rippled water before it, some of the ts 
were reflected and some not. My ty be- 
came painful under the civeumatense test reflec- 
tions were refused to some of the highest, while 
others, much lower, received their due attention 
in those elongated streams of broken reflection so 
beautiful on this character of water. At one time 
& momentary thought crossed my mind that there 
might be some states of the element in which re- 
flections are arbitrary, which ultimately determined 
itself into the impression that they may be 
cnpesountaliie,” 
, ve must first of all bear in mind dis- 
tinctly, that reflections cannot ever be arbi- 
trary. This notion must be at once rej 
dissipated, and forgotten, which I am sure 
be pe been done before my letter reach 
a joke, 


letter, I was excessivel 


= have not now alluded to it as 
hey may, under some instances of 
extreme complication, become 
but unaccountable, though the present one 
dmits of an easy solution, which the rapi- 
—— her Masesty’s posting transits may 
‘ole me to offer yo - 
plsine tear you before the thing ex. 
aot temporary dilemma has occurred 
om one’s proneness to consider in 
frsenbe, perhaps, as so much 
or vaulted surface, and ex to see 
~as a matter of course—the whole 
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body, 

the same instant of time. 
moments of study and enj 
ment, in one of which you admire an obj 
in the other dissect it; in one of which you 
down prostrate before an unapproachable e 
lence, while in another rise superior to the 
pleasure, erect in sturdy ination of purpose 
to achieve what amount of imitation ma) pos- 
sible in a si y limited material. will not 
attempt to dictate whether the higher and all- 
absor beauties, or the lower deformities or 
more ap ces, of Nature be the more 
difficult of imita 


n; but it is notoriously the case 
that the imitations of the latter order have been 
carried far beyond the first as regards truth. 

I must fancy, therefore, that the beauty of that 
which you describe, 


242 
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2 
ag. 


absorbed for the time the 
whole of your faculties, and that the amount of 
your my sae precluded study. 

I have found myself in precisely the same pre- 
dicament with meng and as regards same 
incident; and I have heard many persons—while 
perplexed upon the same apparent uncertainty in 
the reflection of clouds at different heights and 
distances on varied water surfaces say, that “ you 
may do what you like with the reflections; for 
they pre cram, % follow - general rule E.. 
regards p and form, and a very vague 
—— one as regards light ond, shade and 
colour.” 

This would be a most dangerous and useless 
license; the necessity of which I will do my best 
to dissipate with the assistance of the adjoining 


t A be a block of houses, with their roofs and 
chimneys ; B, a terrace, with its breast-wall; an 
C, a sloping bank; D,a Sag of water; and E, 
the eye of a spectator. 
pression of the point E will depend how much 
may be seen of the different portions of those 
objects. It may for instance, be raised so high as 
to give the roofs, ts, and much more of the 
terrace, without losing those parts which are in 
view from the point at t taken; or may be 
so much depressed, and advanced to so near the 
objects themselves, that no more 
the low wall would remain in sight; the place of 
the reflections and their quantities not merely 
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above any horizon reflected in all ite’ inte. 


it Tequires * oop 
heart, or a power of abruptly calling one's 








the elevation or de- | 


than the face of | 
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and 
only com vely but mathe- 
matically correct : ail tho ines enseniline from the 
water-line to E being so many correct accidences. 

Let us commence with the nearest objects, and 

lines to the point F from the two extremities 
of sloping bank C. You will ve that 
they both fall on each other—that, in fact, they 
are in a right line with F. There can, then, by 
no possibility, be any reflection on the water from 
any portion of the river bank; nor from any other 
surface the ope of which may form part of a right 
line with F. The slanting top of the chimney, P, 
is an instance. 

To find how much of the breast-wall will be re- 
flected, and what space will be occupied by it on 
the water, draw lines to F from its summit and 
base, and GH on the water-line will mark the 
place of the reflection, which will be one of its 


entire surface, al retreating somewhat from 
the dicular. To see how much, and where, 
will be reflected the face of the nearest building A, 


continue the line from F, cutting the summit of 
the water-face of the breast-wall until it reach the 
front of the building, and draw another from the 
same point F to the coping of the same house; 
they will intersect the water-line at H and I, the 
8 between which would be occupied by the re- 
flection of that part of the building falling between 
ee hag lines—that portion only which can be re- 
ec 

The roof and dormer window, both falling with- 
in or below the line which cuts the coping, would 
not be reflected by any chance. Continue now 
the line I to the further limits of the diagram, and 
which, in its , will intersect the chimney 
K at K. From this point of intersection to the 





d summit only would be reflected, and its place on 


the water is marked by the lines I and L. 

That part of the building, with its roof, chimneys, 
&c., to the left, falling within the line I, though 
permet visible to the spectator, would not be re- 

ected, as its actual eee of reflection is covered 
| by the face of the building in front. 
| “The front object in a scene will of course be 
first reflected ; but it does not follow—as this dia- 
gram shows—that another, which is much higher, 
must be reflected also, for it will depend upon the 
| distance at which it is situated beyond the one in 
front. 
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To unravel your dilemma, then, you have but to 


the roofs, chimneys, &c., a8 80 
many parts Mie y at Garner and ele- 


vations: and you will see .mmediately vn | some 
the and —— in your cloud range 
were not reflected, the ones threw 
distinct images on the water. 
you raise your station the more 
the distant and objects, and the 
of their reflections ; a the lower -— —s 
ua place yourself, the less you gee of the er 
on distant objects, and the more of their 
tions. You may, in this instance, place the eye so 
near the water-line as to be able to see even the re- 
flection of the surface of the bank C, the roof of 
the front building, half the length of its chimney, 
and a full third of the front of the building to the 
extreme left. The line N, taken in consequence 
of the position M, shows this; while raising it to a 
very little above E would lude reflection even 
from the summit of the ey K. 

An Me nen of the same height as the chimney O 
is moved out to P, to show that, after reflecting 
any nearer object which may extend across a 
scene, height ae 4 be counteracted by distance so 
far as reflection is concerned: for an object at P, 
of the same elevation with U, would have its en- 
tire front reflected on that portion of the water 
between I and Q. 

It is often the case with painters, after having 
sketched or studied a scene Nature at a time 
when the water was not in a state to receive re- 
flections, that somewhat alter the treatment 
when at home, and add the reflections ; and it too 
frequently happens that the whole scene—if not 
considered so—is treated :s so much surface on 
one plain. Indeed, it would seem that the occu- 
pation of a painter's life being to create pictures, 
the whole scene, sky included, is treated as a pic- 
ture also, and reflected as such from the water- 
line downwards; than which it is impossible for 
anything to be more erroneous. 

ere is, in fact, much danger and mischief in 
going to Nature too eS pe There is an 
absolute necessity that that part of the subject 
upon which we are now in communication should 
be ene ae | understood, if not gone through 
mathematically, in order that one may not be taken 
unawares by some of the palpable commonplaces 
of natural appearances. 

Without a continued discipline of this nature 
there are many things constantly turning up in 
the course of a season’s study for which one is not 
se readily, and on the instant, to account ; 
and this necessarily occasions much hesitation, 
or mg about, and undecided and often erroneous 

ting. 

Amo these things nothing is more puzzling, 
at first sight, than some of the incidents attending 
reflections. 

For instance, some objects which appear on the 
landseape dark are reflected as light, and others 
which relieve light on the landscape have a dark 
reflection. Some colours are most essentially 
modified and occasionally quite altered in reflec- 
tion; and some objects, even at the water’s edge, 
which present a broad face to the view, have no 


reflection; while others, of which you can only see | 
an edge or point, have their whole length in perfect | 


reflection. 

The water-bank C is one amongst the first of 

these last two cases, and the pole or beam S§ is 
one of the second character. 
_ The rule follows thus :—All surfaces which run 
in a right line with any possible angle of incidence, 
such as the water-bank C, the roof of the shed T, 
and the wind-tile of the chimney P, cannot be 
reflected, although seer. And all surfaces running 
in a right line with any possible angle of accidence 
cannot be seen, although their whole length may 
be reflected. The space on the water-surface, 
therefore, occupied by the reflection of this beam 
from the upright would extend from R to Q. 

If you are not tired of this subject, pass the line 
U before the whole, and consider it the picture- 
plane, upon which will be marked by the intersect- 
ing lines of the angles of accidence, the quantities 
of surfece which, in strict tive, would be 
¢ by the reflections. space ro- 
priated by the reflection of the unseen beam 8S is 
indicated by the thickening to the left of the plane, 
= bow by eer hip a of A pr a ee, by 
. ickening t. I cannot think- 
ing that, without poh 


for it, would nev 
dream of devoting so om of your eanves to the 








reflection of this beam (of which merely see 
the point); and that he for the aect 
time in Nature would 


Curiosities of Literature, 
Curiosities of Art,’’ and descend to the 
the curiosities of reflections would supply not 
least curious, amusing, to the har not 
the least useful, such a work. The 
sketch you sent me I like so much that I cannot 
make up my mind to retarn it im ; and, 
if you will give me liberty to keep it, I 
most happy to present you with the first study 
from our common mistress that I do in Denbigh- 
shire when next I see you there ; until when, 


bee h 203 Ss. - 
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NOTES OF A RAMBLE AMONG THE 
ARTISTS OF BELGIUM. 
MANY persons are, no doubt, uainted with 
the magnificent work on ‘‘ Gothie Architecture” 
a SiMONAU, some co (too few) of 
w ngland. The 24 


rf 


ich have been circulated in 
large plates it comprises were all drawn from Na- 
— young artist, who spent three years in 
travelling through Europe for the purpose. He is 
now a resident in Brussels, where, in conducting 
a lithographic printing establishment, he occasion- 
ally finds time to = a re, in oil, of one of 
the many scenes he has sketched during his jour- 
neys: a branch of Art in which his success would 
be undoubted, if he were devoted entirely to its 
pursuit. We had at his house an opportunity of 
viewing the numerous masterly sketches made 
during his several tours—of town scenes, castles, 
and other architectural combinations ; all drawn 
with a master hand, and a genuine feeling for the 
Ss and beautiful. Here we met M. 

isson, of Louvain, a painter of church in- 
teriors, which he embellishes with admirable groups 
of figures. One specimen of his skill is placed in 
the public museum, having been bought by the 
Government; it represents the Archduke and 
Archduchess Albert and Isabella visiting the 
Cathedral of Tournay on their first entry into 
Flanders in 1600. ere were two of M. Genis- 
son’s pictures at M. Simonau’s; the larger one, 
and his latest work, being the interior of a magni- 
ficent church of Roman architecture, near St. 
Trond, with the choir and clergy in full canoni- 
cals. It is distinguished for perspective truth, 
rich harmony of colour, freedom from the hardness 
or liny effects of architectural forms, and decorated 
with s well drawn and grouped, the whole 
painted with solid impasto. 

Among the 97 my artists most in esteem in 
England we may place EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN, 
the renowned cattle-painter. The ‘high prices 
his pictures bear, his untiring perseverance, 
united with remarkable rapidity of execution, not- 
withstanding the extreme finish of his works, 
—_— to have placed him in the position of 

uence he fully deserves. His residence is at 
the little village of Scharbeck, beyond the Rue 
Royale extérieure about a mile from the city of 
Brussels. In the middle of a lawn and garden, 
on a sloping ground, he has built a house accord- 
ing to his own wishes, with two ateliers of lofty 
and magnificent proportions. The modest name 
of E. Verboeckhoven on the wall near the gates 
announces the house, and, ding the winding 
gravel walk, there was a tethered ram on the lawn, 
and lower down a venerable-looking goat, all 
doubtless the living models introduced into many 
pictures. We found the amiable artist at home, 


suffering under a severe accident from a fall which 
had ruptured one of the principal tendons of the 
leg, and which was uncomfortably strapped up to 


the waist to keep it in a constantly bent position. 
The escape was narrow of breaking the limb. The 
accident occurred as he was in in some 
feats of activity after long sitting at his easel. 
That he a suffering and feverish may be 
expected ; but he continued painting without in- 
termission during an anim conversation, which 
only terminated with the decline of day compel- 
ling him to cease his labours. He gave us the 
most ready permission to see his works in the two 








vast ateliers, the walls of 
covered with his he cr completely 
in absolute profusion 


models, and prints are 
around. He has completed two large pictures : 
and ionately high, 


has a white cow and two sheep iy hi 
other represents an Italian ox with eof ia 


horns, a shepherd of ife si 
and other object Many of rida : 
scape are im ued with classical elegance, and some 


compositions of nude female forms i 
graceful; there are, besides, portraits ef ol 
persons from his of a high order of merit, 


Although known d ; 
mestic cattle, Mee 00 ¥ 48 a painter of do. 


: . en 18 i 
in modelling the figure—as come email ¢ —_ 
in terra cotta prove; but his mastery of the hu- 
man form is displayed in a life-si figure of a 
sleeping nymph, modelled by him, and which he 
pur to execute in marble: it is a ition 
replete with anatomical knowledge, soubdinad at 
limb, and graceful distribution of parts. 
moe ps erg hens house of this distingui 
pain ves him the opportunity of havi 
aasensesii of tinilivome moncres | for his Siet 4 
near at hand; and as he paints incessantly from 


morn until evening, with the singular i i 
hand he , it is not pasa he 5 
should have produced so many finished pi ; 


or that he should have been able to amass euch a: 
amount of studies for his purpose. 
_M. Verboeckhoven is just i 
life. Among his best pupils may be reckoned 
mae: Coo me Jom 5 a Robbe, 
er an schaggen : ter painter we 
met in his atelier. : 
In this neighbourhood, Rue du Palais de Laken, 
Mons. P. Van ScHEenDEL resides, in a house of 
sufficient pretensions to justify the belief that his 
talent - 0 a due estimation on the 
part of amateurs. ious reom, 
constructed, on the foot Son, soa “Geeed 
** atelier”’ 2 on it, as is usual among the 
artists of this country, is the place where are 
painted the enchanting candlelight scenes we oc- 
casionally see: a portion is enclosed, aeeeng 
a part opening by a pair of black curtains; 
here the artist paints from Nature by this con- 
trivance his inimitable reflections of light. Ascus- 
, the walls are covered with multitudinous 
studies of ps and figures under various effects. 
He sho usa ee intended for a church 
in Holland, of * breaking Bread with the 
two Disciples at Emaus.’ The figures are life-size ; 
the subject is lighted from a lamp with severa 
lights, s over the table; it 1s treated with 
magical , and, if — so that its beauties 
can be fully seen, will be a remai monu- 
ment of Art for display of artificial light. He has 
also painted some river scenes by moonlight ; but 
for absolute truth of aérial effect a picture im his 
studio is unparalleled : the mistiness of distance 
by moonlight is perfect—you can almost fan 
feeling the chilly air. The subject is a ros 
inn, with peasants loading a cart by the assistance 
of a lantern ; the distance exhibits a aa, 
with trees, and the farm-buildings of litle 
country of Flanders. M. Van Schendel is a 
dark man, with a joyous, good- humoured 
nance, speaking more Flemish than French, 
enjoyed the smoking of a short clay pipe 4 
his ease while showing us, with apparent 
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Aidieation of te Bperor Charles ‘is 


laced in the Court of on of the Palais de 
Trastice in Brussels. It is a glorious work, con- 
sore many figures of life-sise habited in rich 
and carefully studied costumes. The of 
the court told us he was paid 20,000 for this 
icture, and that the apartment where it is placed 
was rebuilt expressly to receive it. 


But a few distant, and close to 
Scharbeck, lives J. B. Mapou, one of 
original painters of Belgium. ‘Many of hi 
positions are known by lithographies ; hi 
tures are rare, from the repletion 
the precious finish of their execution. 
jects are aot ta and Laer resp Se 
interesting epi rtra numerous . 

i ae 7a Visit b a Lady of 


pELEEE 
ered 


We fo him pain 
Distinction and poacy Be to the Farmer’s 
Family, the Lady presenting an Orange to the 


Child.” In composition and in ideal character, 
his works are analogous to Sir D. Wilkie’s first 
productions ; and Madou is one of the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of ourcountryman. Although 
only acquainted with him from engravings, he 
does not hesitate to place him infinitely beyond 
the renowned David Teniers for genius and ima- 
ination. His longing is great to see some of 
ilkie’s pictures and to study his . 
for which purpose he anticipates a visit to Lon- 
don. Madou is a very retired and modest person, 
unknown to the patrons of Art excepting by his 
pictures, which are readily coveted everywhere: 
but he knows no connexion, prop the pi 
dealer, who takes the lion’s share of the fruits of 
his genius. His atelier is crammed with the im- 
plements of art and articles of antiquity; the 
walls h with rich examples of antique em- 
bossed gilt leather; the panels filled with 
pictures, and one of himself in a peculiarly pic- 
turesque négligé costume, it formed a tableau 
vivant that recalled subjects often depicted UP 
the masters of renown, who long ago preceded 
gS oes race < Flemish painters. 
ing desirous of visiti e most distinguished 
of the painters of Belgium, we proceeded to 
Antwerp, always so eran the residence 
of Rubens and his famous school, and for the 
eat number of his finest works it still contains 
m the many churches and the Museum. A rail- 
way from Brussels—passing by the antique town 
of Vilvorde, the architecturally rich city of Ma- 
lines, with its massive tower of St. Ro t, and 
the elegant dome of our Lady of Hanswyck; and 
passing over the river Rupel at Duffel—brings 
the traveller in an hour and a quarter to the most 
ancient and celebrated city of the Netherlands : 
distinguished above all others for the grandeur 
of its cathedral and the famous spire, rivalled 
only in height and elaboration by the equally 
famous spire of the Cathedral of Strasburg. 
Immediately on alighting from the railway train 
the visitor is convinced not only that he is about 
to enter a famous city of bygone commercial 
greatness, but one also more peculiarly distin- 
guished as the City of Rubens. Omnibuses are 
waiting to receive passengers, adorned with a life- 
Size portrait of the “ Pride of Antwerp,” copied 
from the well-known picture possessed by the 
Duke @’Arenberg at Brussels. After passing the 
moats, bridges, and gateways of the fortifications 
environing the city, the omnibus pursues its course 
through the Place de Meir ; the Rue de Rubens 
is on the left hand, where his house still stands, 
although modernized and divided into two abodes, 
On the ridge of the roof of this house the same 
vane with gilt sun turns with the breeze, that 
i represented in Harrewyn’s engraving of it in 


692; and in the garden the waa 


, ing its sculptured orname 
the statue of Hercules by Quellinus and aaaues 
table which tradition points out as having served 


for occasional repasts 
The route ‘ 
Mele © Oe Fe Plaee de 


Vv " : 
planted with trees. digg cahumeniee ae 
been rence; statue placed on a pedestal has 
been recent Mla, ny my re Mang phrase goes 
in | idiom. It is of bronze, the 
printer n the costume of the in he 


3 and as a work of Art is a very admirable 





is still wanting - 
a very careful one is in until it 
pears there is no other Sas then the old weties, 


thirty-eight are devoted to sculpture. The greater 
are of course natives of the country, but there 
per ag ef of French and German, as well as 
afew English, in the schools. 
M, os himself appears about forty 
of age, rather stout in person. It would be 
perhaps impossible not to imagine that his coun- 
tenance bore indication of the mind and genius 
within, particularly when aps up by eonver- 
sation on his beloved pursuit. His whole soul 
appears to exist only in the love of Art and its 
furtherance ; and most ardently is he imbued with 
the desire of uniting the graces of ornamental 
design to the articles of every-day utility in life. 
For this purpose he has long sought to establish a 
school of instruction for artisans, analogous to 
schools of design, and, although in some respects 
successful, the foundation rests more on hope than 
on hitherto-received encouragement, either from 
public funds or authorities.* At the time of our 
visit he was e ed in his atelier painting a por- 
trait of Madame Wappers, who is a charming and 
handsome English lady; their union is blessed 
with two sprightly chi still very youthful. As 
all ateliers nearly resemble each other, it need 
only be said that it is capacious and well stored 
with antique furniture, models, sketches, and all 
the well-understood paraphernalia of historical 
necessities. The only finished picture was a com- 
position from French history of a disti hed 
prisoner and his daughter, two half-length > 
of life size. This was placed on an easel in the 
drawing-room; it is a work of wonderful merit. 
A word or two must not be omitted about the 
frame, which is treated as - — of the — 
representing an opening, shut by massive 
of antique form in relief, and studded in the span- 
drils by raised bolts; the frame at once proclaims 
nea window, and expounds the tale without 





skill in wood-carving, and, i 

with BM Wappers, aad in company. aso, wih 

M. Decaisne, an artist of Paris, to twit the work, 

shop of the sculptor in wood, situate in the Rue 

Haute. Here we found him to be a very modest, 
young man, full of mind and 
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church. M. Dur 


reposoir—is wang cennone by to laced 
on the Place de Meir at the approaching féte of 
the sete of the Virgin. erection is so 
contrived that it can easily be taken down, removed, 
and replaced on future similar oceasions, for which 
it is intended. We forbear wr description of this 
e iti i upwards of thirty 
on 5 Fae @ Se a ak gE ginnes carton 
wing of it, when completed, for av as 

an illustration to our Journal. Seine 
The Baron Wappers has received pressing in- 
vitations from high personages to visit England, 
and entertains the thought of doing so next spring. 
Many of the distinguished painters of Belgium are 
desirous of exhibiting their works in England ; 
but are deterred by ignorance of the means of con- 
veyance to our exhibitions, and the fear, from some 
unfavourable placing of those which have already 
ared, that they should be cireumstanced beyond 
reach of a due appreciation of the elements 

of Art which constitute their great excellence. 


——— ne 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES 
AT GHENT.—JULY, 1847. 


Tux twentieth Exhibition of Pictures by the living 
artists of Belgium was opened to the public, at 
Ghent, on the 27th of June, 1847. e three 
cities of Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent, have al- 
ternately an annual display ; that of the capital is 
usually of the most consequence, as the greater 
portion of the amateurs and purchasers reside 
there. In due course, Brussels will enjoy the Ex- 
hibition of 1848. 

That now open at Ghent is placed in the 
Halls of the rpary | of Arts, ard contains about 
three hundred and fifty works of Art, of which a 
few are sculptures, water-colour drawings, and 
engravings. e rapee: = part of the pictures 
are by Belgian artists; there are some by Dutch, 
French, and German painters of small celebrity. 
Many of the names with which we are familiar 
in England do not appear; Wappers, Willems, 
Leys, and Madou, among others, are absent, 
—much to be regretted, lest foreigners and travel- 
lers, who have the oo of visiting the an- 
nual exhihitions, should form an erroneous opinion 
of the existing amount of talent. Those who have 
obtained a celebrity and patronage, owe an ac- 
knowledgment of it to the country of their birth, 
which they can only repay , be exhibition of 
their great works, both for improvement of 
the younger artists, and for ennobling the annals 
of the period by the public display of the national 
ome Vechoosthaven Dosw bits two ln 

cattle pictures, them previou 
and, but for the presence of these capitel 
a stranger — judge cameron 

the cattle-painters of a re 
Saseet in oot alibadan 5 Ghent to 
country now possesses a race of 
who are worthy s of the ancient 
school. Among the historical productions 
some of = high order <j tllngs Eck- 
Guffens, V and Singses er. 
the examples are very efi- 
érial perspective, laboured in details, and 
: the exceptions are by Van der 
and Gurnet. As a ter, 
ven reigns without a rival: two 
are worthy of the great master in his 
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308 THE ART-UNION 
peculiar art of representing domestic cattle. In to be wished for on the score ee a careful, but conducted on the commonplace t ti 
= : cae the highest dead, is manera in Sen cal sonnet peta perfotied by beta eet em 
most numerous; many possess , : 
merit of ; and are occasionally treated | drawing. Although kept in shade to give value to Among other estimable artists who exhibit nny 
with a freshness of feeling that adds great value eS Se of this class are B. de Loose, L. Van K: F 
to the simple scenes of peasant life, so frequently tiful y of tints and perfect transparence Souvy, Hi. Deyestere, J 3. Van 
chosen for representation. The marine and still- | are t. ey oe eee Se laer, H. Van Hove, N. E iere, and H. 
life pictures are not remarkable for any quality size of life; the colour rich, fresh, and t.— | Dillens. , 
geet Se cenener No. 170, ‘ Bataille de Nieuport, 1600,’ J. F. Van- There is no cattle-painter of any eminence whose 
most important pictures for pretension . This clever artist unfortunately died works have been contributed but those of E. V 
Art on a great scale are, ‘ The Crucifixion,’ | before he finished this picture, which was intended | boeckhoven. A picture, No. 154, of ad 
| 6 altarpiece, twenty feet high, comprising a by him for the present exhibition. It is conse- | is a chef-d’euvre the master, and combines 4 
number of ant ees, pales O A. | quently in the condition of being a sketch, | his excellences. The solid impasto of colour, the 
| Van Ysend Director of the y at Mons, Samsca teeny tak colt teke sere texture of the animals and truth of character, the 
for a church in Holland; and a similar | composed, that it can a herbage in the foreground, particularly a mass of 
subject by H. Dobbelaere, of Bruges. The first —- death of the accomplis painter.— | docks and thistles on the left hand in are all 
iderabe mec of composition in | Ko. 206, *enrstto de Evunce tu Chttson diol: | aduirble, sad gente with tillaney of et 
distribu the t over the s x ‘y , , is a clever com never any of 
cake ae heads, ly that of one | of figures. Goutal tn the manger of the modern Flemish school. is bes bom paskent oe 
of the soldiers dice for the garments of the French school. Tr eerie Cent their city mansum. 
Cantons; Gocoeiag careful—from the less These are the principal pictures which, as his- In marine subjects the works of Schelf. || 
| model of the school; the colour is bright, but a torical sub , are remarkable ; there are several hout, and Koekkoek are absent, and are but ill re- 
d too feeble e y others, but it is useless to enumerate them to Eng- Placed by C. Linnig, F- Musin, and A. L. Francia 
i inter is the gon of an English artiat, who en- 
y- The son cannot 


figures are nine or ten feet in ees syapmas So In the landscape department the only pictures {c7ed some reputation in his 


the of possessing 
anatomical know , it is beneath any of the | the latter has only recently come into notice, but talent. 
etures exhibited Westminster Hall.—M. | gives great promise. G. Van der Ven has a pair The flower and still-life compositions are not 
created a t sensation two years ago, at | of pictures composed of the least possible material, | of a high order of merit. J.C. Duval has a well- 
the Brussels ition, by the picture of a Roman | but with a remarkably fine feeling for atmospheric | composed picture of flowers and frui tamely 
combat, full of com of a number of | effect in a moonlight and sunset scene. executed—at least, after the brilliancy Thank: 
figures. He now bits No. 144, ‘ Les Deux No. 323, ‘A Landscape,’ in coloured crayons, The water-colour drawings are few. Our coua- 
Jeunes Filles.’ No morbidity of mind could have | by P. Lauters, attracts great attention among the | tryman, Mr. E. Hull, resident at Brussels, has 
imagined a more offensive than is here por- | visitors, for its novelty in a ; but it is a | some of his equine subjects, which are the delight 
bdr The title of Ms Bene Jaw ay —_ very distant — a er . 1 fh me in | of A pe in full-bred horses. 
represen a nude | treatment an glaring colour. ‘ pe’ e engravings in line by Michael Verz- 
foale forts in , seen below the knees; | by a German artist, H. Funke, of Frankfort, is | wyvel, ase truly edaaioehte. The subject of one is 
placed gers hope a skeleton, equally in | clever—as showing the light of the peaks of the | the evil genius and the good genius tempting a 
» which is with the name of the once- | Tyrolese mountains, while the valleys are already | female. It is from a picture in the of 
whose remains of mortality are | embosomed in the shades of obscurity. Another | Mr. Stewart, of the Albany. The other is a por- 
thus depicted. ‘There is no sentiment in the | German, J. Firmenich, of Frankfort, displays a | trait of Wappers himself. There are, also, some 
countenance of the living form; vitality is no | large landscape, of violent reds, yellows, and | line engravings, executed by what is termed the 
further indicated than by a tolerable colour of the ns, intended for a sunrise: it is a perfect 00 
flesh.—P. Kremer exhibits a picture of three | Chinese picture for treatment of details: all | but few; three or four good figures, composed | 
half-length figures from ‘ The History of the | painted in positive colours. upon the idea of Baily’s ‘Eve at the Fountain,’ 
Princes of Orange,”’ cleverly pencilled, but wanting The lendecapes are very numerous. The works | are the best. 
intellectual animation. No. 57, ‘ Le Langage des | of Ducorron and Gelissen enjoy some reputation It is painful to hear from the artists that they | 
Fleurs,’ by J. J, Eckhout, is embodied by a | in their native country; but would be considered | receive very little encouragement from the rich, | 
beautiful and elegant female form, life-size, em- | in England as but indifferent transcripts of Nature, | noble, and distinguished persons of their own 
ployed in arranging flowers: the composition and | and would rank very low in our exhibitions. country. There are, doubtless, cogent reasons | 
accessories make it an admirable subject for en- In the genre class there are many works of great | for what upon the surface appears an y, but | 
graving 5 it is painted with great rg yg and | merit—generally pleasing, at least, when not | which may with facility be traced to political cir- 
lightful harmony of colour.—No. 98, ‘ Ugolino | possessing any imaginative gifts. For success | cumstances—as the ruling cause. isnow | 
and his Four aye | J. Van de Kerkhove, of arm A depend on clean tints, careful pencilling, and | no wealthy priesthood to decorate churches and || 
Paris. The colour manner of this picture so | high finish. The compositione are very ordinary; | abbeys with pictures. Belgium has within too 
nearly approach that of ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion,’ by | the surface is usually well covered ; much short a period attained the rank of an independ- | 
Cross, which gained a premium, that it is probable | drawing is not exacted for the forms employed in | ent nation; and a newly-formed Government for 
both have studied in the same school. But | domestic scenes, where elegance is unknown ; themselves cannot have yet assumed a thorough or- 
the outrageous head given to the Count baffles | and that it is but little studied is evinced by the | ganization. All public patronage, then, becomes 
any attempt at description for its caricature of | modelled forms of the hands and feet. In in- | matter — of intrigue, and the most design- 
expression.—No. 120, ‘L’Affranchissement de la | teriors, to fill the surface in front, a dog is intro- | ing, of the most excellent, are likely to profit 
Commune de Hasselt,’ by G. Guffens. It is hardly | duced, as an accessory of common practice, and | by it. The truth of this position is proved | the 
— to do justice to this charming picture. erally is the worst-executed part of the picture. | very indifferent works of the artists sent to 
Count de Looz is a. _ a | To give sunny effect to an interior apartment, or | for improvement. The “leathery” hue of Italian 
charter to the commune of Hasselt on the occasion | outside in the air, a yellowish tone of colour is | flesh, the excess of light and colour of sky 
of his marriage. The figures are of small life- | constantly employed has a t analogy to | operating to create intensity of shade and sha- 
size, and the great merit of this work will be best | the fumes of a furnace, which is aided by the | dow, the absence of green in summer 
understood by saying that it resembles in treat- | vapoury treatment of the objects — in it, | and foliage—all contribute to spoil the eye 
ment Pocle’s picture of ‘ The Nuns of Syon,’ | These are the commonplaces of the school repeated — varied hues of more — - 
exhibited last year. There is the same study for | a hundredfold, and which, with some exceptions, | multiplied casts of the fine sculptures of ape eed 
truth of and costume, good drawing, ex- | make it merely imitative. existing everywhere, give the student all en 
pression suitable to the subject; and it is besides | The candlelight scenes by P. Van Schendel are | vantages of a Roman sojourn, without — “ 
advantaged by a better colour and a more free | well known and highly prized in England. He | backs already adverted to; and, ex he proton 
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te 
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he 
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touch. The has been purchased by the | has here one of his usual subjects of market scenes, | ligious compositions, the study of Be ate t 

little town of Hasselt, and the subject has painted with force and brilliancy, united with | Rome is positively injurious to northern sll bat 
excellently lithographed by Billoin, for the Art- | extreme finish alike remarkable. Ithas no relation | | In. lithography the Belgians have mee ne 
Union Society of Antwerp.— No. 121, ‘Episode | at all for power with the of the master | small relatively to what jg ar A 
de la Bataille de Roosebeeke,’ E. Slingeneyer, of | which have been exhibited in London this year. in Paris, in Germany, and even in Société des 
Antwerp. Charles VI. and the Constable Olivier | No. 162, ‘Féte Flamande,’ E. J. Venneman, | society ing to call itself‘ La de- 
de Clisson, on horseback, are seeking for the body | jun., of Ghent. This picture is an ex to | Beaux Arts,” but only a trading partnership, O° 


of Van Artevelde, who was killed at the com- | the ordinary routine, and a most admirable work. | pends for success on its piracies, of 
mencement of the conflict; the action portrayed is | The surface is small, but every part is perfect, | taken to circulate copies, at reduced oly Land 

an episode of the patriotism of a private soldier, paeafor  Ren Eat ob phe Brn ow work published in London on the Yrorth that 

refuses are soli y te and full of character; each D. Roberts, R.A. The prospectus puts is 

base condition of abjuring his canes appears to have been the object of particular | the drawings are lithographed b 

pi study. Such performances are covetable wherever | designated as dessinateur of 

Art is and the painter will, doubtless, | Queen of England, but it is eopies from 
de the qualities of Art desirable in the his- | soon be appreciated to his full value.—No. 234, | that the lithographies of Brussels yo 

torical pictures for the embellishment of | ‘Le Savetier et le Financier,’ by Ange Francois. | those by Haghe. The prospectus, presented 

the P at Westminster. The of the | Excessive finish, with bright, dette colour, and | this says, that when a COPY eS orhis is ® 

King is truly the face at once and | intense attention to details, render this an | to Bose XVI., he exclaimed, ransmitted 


TE Ane © Prince. In the painting of the whole of | the aa 3 22 ye ; the heads are only pe te At 
heads.—No. 249, é ig, and No. 2650, Gregory Grea 
cent housings of the horse leave nothing S. Woterman;-ane teessiens, vaydonr cata Who is the individual decorated with this eros 
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cannot be the Société des Beaux Arts, for one 
eres among 00 rs the géfant of the Boctety, 
after it, e 

2 struts thus rated with honours obtained 
by palpable pilfering. This same 
been lately decorated with the order of ey aa 
and is pensioned as the Administrator of the 

School of Engraving, instituted under the auspices 


d gérant? 
ving —_— ne flourish under ia 

direction is impossible ; specimens exhibit 
at Ghent at once proclaim the inutility and im- 
becility that must attend any institution that sets 
out by appropriating the rights of foreign talent to 
its own eng of pacoeg” ae vines hes 

That ium possesses li of the 
highest merit is indisputable; and that their 
works are sought and liberally paid for by 
foreigners is equally true. The Fine Arts may 
hope for a due share of esteem in their own coun- 
try when the incubus of political quacks, agents, 
and gérants is destroyed; and certainly the Bel- 
gian noblesse will not be less munificent in pa- 
tronizing genius in the middle of the nineteenth 
century than it was when Rubens, Vandyck, and 
D. Teniers lived among them, two hundred 
years ago. 
— or 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


ITS ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


Tue Council have distributed prizes—or pre- 
miums—to several of the students in the Schools ; 
and the drawings, models, and designs, so rewarded, 
were “on view” for a few days d the past 
month. The Exhibition was not publi cir- 
comment at which we rejoice ; = the ——— 
was by no means enco ing : showing not 

no advance, but a posted retrograde eovensens 
in every branch in which it would appear the 
pupils have been “ instructed.”” We do not think 
there can be a second opinion on this matter: we 
do not imagine that either Council, Director, or 
Masters can, for a moment, imagine that the 
proofs here adduced can lead to any other con 
clusion than that—somewhere or other—there 


has been gross neglect or total aor 3 or 
that (what is more Iikely) the ‘ squab "which 
have taken place in the Institution have deprived 
it of the power of working out any one of the pur- 
poses for which it was established—thus betray- 
ing a high public trust, squandering public money, 
and postponing the period when British Manu- 
factures shall be really benefited by British Art. 

Our remarks are, of course, unded solely 
upon the evidence supplied by this Exhibition ; 
there may be, and there no doubt are, young men 
who have improved under the tuition at Somerset 
House ; indeed, it could not have been other- 
wise—even if no aids had been given other than 
the books and models there collected ; but, judgi 
from the examples—selected for rewards—whic 
the pupils have on this occasion exhibited, de- 
epentency is forced upon us, and indignation is 

ost justified. 

From this sweeping condemnation we must, 
however, except the Female School—to which we 
shall make reference presently. 

We walked through the great room at Somerset 
House—hallowed by so many memories and asso- 
Ciations—with positive despair; g over a 
few seemingly schoolboy draw Se the 
round,” we seek for some tokens that the Arts of 
Design have been fostered; and we find 
that the humblest of our manufacturers could not 
excel in his own establishment, with his limited 
means and appliances, paucity of authorities, and 
imperfect or bad education: two or three patterns 
a unequivocally poor and“ unworkable” ; 

or three designs for cups and saucers, not on 
unfitted for adoption but without a bare Mer 
coth, takient in rg and poor in gy a 

» usiy ug nm ev respect : ving 
named these, we hallows we a all the pretences 





to “designs” having reference to manufactures. 
rt nals wring Bond bronze, we had seen at 
Go Sern < Sem, Shek here “rownedet 
previously ; imperfectly cas 

unquestionably a work of merit ; ut these ous 
the only to 


ts that 
iture) to ob- 
effort; and this 
latest evidence is conclusive as to the rottenness 
of a system—the soundness of which has been, all 
along, more than doubtful. Whatever may be the 
cause—whether imperfect direction or injudicious 
: —we cannot say; but beyond ques- 
tion the proceedings of the ool are such as to 
render the Institution a wy eR a costly one, 
We refuse to admit that E d is incompetent 
to compete with France in tal i 
because of any natural defect or inherent want of 
taste. We contend that we need only proper edu. 
cation for our youth. And, after c le ponder- 
and postponing, the Nation at length deter- 
that the means of obtaining such education 
should be = out of the national resources. 
It is high time that for the money we should 
receive gy Boe money’s worth: all our 
inquiries fail to ver that youths taught in the 
School have been scattered abroad with the power 
to become ically useful to manufacturers: 
there are a few exceptions ; but they are so very 
few as to bear no pro m at all to the amount 
of success we have a right toexpect. We visit one 
of the annual demonstrations of the Institution, 
and what do we see? We venture to assert that 
no person of moderately refined taste and sound 
a cog could have examined the collection 
without having been disappointed to the verge of 
t. 


e have stated that we must make exception 
in reference to the Female School; which, though 
by no means perfect, is by no means unsatisfac- 
tory. Here there have been no squabbles. It has 
not been here as it has been elsewhere—where 
AB does not wish C D to make a good design 
because E F will obtain credit therefrom; and 
where G H feels that the improvement of I K 
will be a benefit to L M, whom he does not 
desire to serve. Mrs. M‘Ian, an accomplished 
and amiable lady, has had no quarrels with 
Councils or Directors; she has pursued her quiet 
way, without let or hindrance from within or 
without; and the consequence is that the ‘‘show”’ 
in her School is at all events creditable. The 
female students have far surpassed those of the 
other sex in every branch to which they have paid 
attention ; the drawings and paintings of fruit are 
excellent ; the panels are, in many cases, original 
thoughts, well worked out; and there are two or 
three designs of which manufacturers might gladly 
avail themselves. 

It cannot be supposed that we write these re- 
marks without pain. The Masters of the Morning 
and Evening Schools are undoubtedly men of 
talent—such artists as Messrs. Townsend, Hors- 
ley, Richardson, Le Jeune, and Stephens, are to 
be spoken of only in terms of high soos and 
the tor is, ond doubt, a gentleman of 
large experience and considerable capacity. But 
80! ing must be wrong—and the public ought 
to know where the an —. and Lew the re- 
medy is tobe applied. It is very generally known 
that for the last two years there has not only been 
no unity of sentiment and harmony of action be- 
tween the Director and some of the Masters, but 
that they have been opposing one another “ tooth 
and nail,” to the prejudice of the public service 
and the injury of the many interests the Insti- 
tution was founded to promote. It is high time 
to put an end to a system so ruinous. - 

while, there has been a Report of “ the 
second ial Committee of the School”—viz., 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P., J. R. Gardener, 
., T. F. Gibson, Esq., J. G. 8. Lefevre, Esq., 
.P., G. Richmond, Esq., and Sir R. Westma- 
cott, R.A.—who have resolved, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade, 

“ That a Committee, to be named ‘The Committee of 
Instruction,’ be appointed ~ Sarned Board Trade 























































tendance of all who are in the bosiness of inn 
tion is punctual and ‘inter ate, 
Committee to form a quorum, thet two ef then 


suet as oot) grat aa 
, t 
benefit of the School to our man ra a 
e venture to assert—and, we trust, without 
presumption—that we are ourselves at "this mo- 
ment better informed concerning the “ peculiar 
wants” of the manufacturers in our manufacturing 
towns, than the Council, the Director, and the 
Masters, put together. We say this not to our 
own praise but to the shame of the managers of 
t sy —e ——_ and sustained for 
e direct pur 0 0 and ad i 
British Tnduatial me ere 
ong 0 vantages contemplated by the 
second special Committee are the following $ 
“ That each class shall have at its head a Professor, with 
ae ee as the Committee of Instruction may think 
wre That each Professor shall be solely responsible to the 
Committee of Instruction for the management and pro- 
gress of his respective class; shall suspend students if 
necessary, repo same, as soon as conveniently 
may be, to the Committee of Instruction. 
“ That the Masters in each class shall be responsible, for 
their attendance and duties, to the Professor of the class, 
subject to the supervision of the Committee of In- 


struction, 

“ That each Professor shall, at least once 1 week, deliver 
to the students in his class, collectively, a Lecture, on 
peer a Sony of the subjects of study in pro- 

3. 


gress 

“ That the Committee of Instruction shall take into 
immediate consideration the question of establishing 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, and the practicability of re- 
lieving the Head School of a large wey le | stu- 
ae adn pawiies aad eeaolien dies rae 

0! rawing. 
EP nat there shall be one or more annual public exhi- 
bitions of works of Art produced in the School, to be 
Sretoatn 40 be ersnnged by the Commun of Lnsbrastion 
8 ts to , nstruction, 
in consultation with hates 

“ That each Professor and Master be requested to con- 
tribute at least one specimen of Ornamental Art to each 
Exhibition. 

“That a Gold Medal be offered as an annual prize for 
some high specimen of Ornamental Art; to be open for 
com on to all students in the Government Schools of 
Design throughout the country. 

« That a Course of Lectures on the History, Principles, 
and Practice of Ornamental Art shall be delivered at 
least once a year in euch of the Branch Schools, by a 
competent person, to be appointed by the Council, subject 
to the approval of the Board of , and to be specially 
remun . 

“That the Masters of the Branch Schools shall, in all 
possible cases, be taken from among the Masters, or the 
most advanced students, of the Head School, 

“That the Board of Trade be requested to take into 
immmediate consideration the imperative necessity of 
as more efficient accommodation to the Hrad 
School , in Somerset House, oe spa- 
cious and well-ventilated apartments for the purposes 
of instruction ; a lecture and exhibition room, suf- 
ficient space for the Museum and Library of Reference, 
caer eres Seay the purposes of the 
M rs.” 


That these plans, if properly carried out, will 
be ieamensely boncdctal, qoce oath be no doubt; 
but so much depends upon the constitution of the 
“ Committee of Instruction,” that all opinion as 
to the issue must be suspended until its appoint- 


t has taken place. 
mWe do corncally hope that the Board of Trade 


will not feel itself compelled to form this Committee 
out of the existing Council of the School :—three 
of the five members must iu that case be members 
al Academy, at —_ with one ex- 
tion—that of a gentleman whom rumour points 
oe the next ‘Aneocinte of the Academy: for 
however excellent they may be as painte:s, archi- 
tects, and sculptors, and however estimable in 
ivate life, they are precisely the persons least 
fitted for the we tro office—to say nothing of 
their so intimately mixed up with the pain- 
ful dise ns and embarrassing *‘ disagreements 
of which the Institution is the victim. 
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painting.” 
fhe duty which has devolved on 


THE SEVENTH REPORT 
OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


sep inqantant doenment has been issued by the 
Com ; it is limited in extent—consisting 
but of twenty-two ut there is one portion 
of it that be hailed with enthusiastic sure 
by every lover of Art in Great Britain. as 
it is, we cannot do better than transfer it entire to 
our columns: 


Rerorr or Tus CoMMITTER APPOINTED TO SELECT 
SuBsEcTs IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, WITH A 
View To Tae Furure Decoration oF THE PALACE 
AT WESTMINSTER. 

Your Committee have first to observe that the general 

an on which subjects were proposed to be selected has 

defined by the Commissioners in their Sixth Report 

to her Majesty in the following words :—* In accordance 

rwith the princi which have already guided us in de- 
an 


decoration in the House of Lords, 
viz., with reference to freseo-pain , stained windows, 
and statues, proposed for that ty; and also in the 
selection of statues proposed for St. Stephen’s Porch, St. 
Stephen's Hall, and the royal approaches: we conceive it 
to be the duty of this Commission, for the better guidance 
of present and future artists, and in order to maintain a 
character of and unity worthy of such a build- 
ing, to determine a complete osbeuse for the future deco- 
ration of the Palace. We are of opinion that, in deter- 
mining such scheme, the es destination of each 
portion of the building sho be attended to; that, in 
the selection of subjects, the chief object to be regarded 
should be the expression of some specific idea: and the 
second, its illustration, by means of some well-known 
historic or poetic incident adapted for representation in 


Committee being 
us defined, their labours have directed to the 
selection of sutjeets in accordance with the principle 
above . They have, for the present, given their 
for painting; a considerable number 
ith propriety be d havi yy 
w ety be erecte: vin ore pro ’ 
and of these some = selected by former 


ST. STEPHEN'S PORCH, 
containing two ts,one measuring 26 ft. high 
SS 
» . , to the to 
arch, by 11 ft. 4 in. wide, ” my 
In this porch will be four 
it has been recommended to 


, on two of which 
the statues of Maribo- 


ST. STEPHEN'S HALL, 
containing on the side walls t compartments, 
measuring 14 ft. 5 in. wide, bet 8 in. high; and two 
end compartments, one measuring 20 ft. 9 in. high, to the 
point of thearch, by 11 ft. 6 in. wide; the other mea- 
pe tag 6 in. high, to the point of the arch, by 11 ft. 

a. 


An opinion has before been expressed, the Com- 

, that as St. Stephen's Hall stands on 

the spot where the House of Commons was, during many 

centuries, in the habit of assembling, it should be 

adorned with statues of men who rose to eminence by 

the eloquence and abilities which they displayed in that 

House. Twelve pe selected on this principle 

were, acco: ly, vars in the Fourth Report of the 
Commission to her Majesty. 

Your Committee conceived that the walls might pro- 

rly be decorated with paintings illustrating some of 
he greatest epochs in our constitutional, social, and 
ecclesiastical history, from the time when the Anglo- 
Saxon nation embraced Christianity to the accession of 
the House of Stuart; and that the following subjects 
would be well adapted for this purpese :— 

1. IN THE STATE. 

(For the Side Com s.)— A Sitting of the Wit- 
tena-gemot.’ ‘ The Feudal System—the Ho of the 
renee to William the Conq 
Wars—Stanley and Oxford meres | Henry VII. over the 
dead body fr me Ill” ‘An y Trial by Jury.’ 


Tl. IN THE CHUReH. 
(For the End Compartments. )—West End : 


version of the Anglo-Saxons to an Preach- 
of St. Augustine.’ East End: “The Reformation. 





under their that men, lite) 
Setie, by reason of tnt tener tat take , were 
glad to manumit all their villeins.”—Sir Thomas Smith, 
“ Commonwealth,” book iii, ¢. 10. 





THE CENTRAL HALL, 


17 ft. Zin. 
pee ey 
each ft. 5in. high, to 


heraldic of the 
Orders of Garter, of the Thistle and of ot Powe 
might be introd 


CORRIDORS FROM THE CENTRAL HALL, 
ting of the Peers’ Corridor, the Commons’ Corri- 
and the Central or Public Corridor. 


7 


commen: of Long Parliament 
and in 1689. It will be seen the sub- 
jects have been selected on the principle of parallelism 


and that an gar has been made to do justice to the 
heroic virtues which were displayed on both sides. 
THE PEERS’ CORRIDOR, 
t com ents intended for 


containin: partm: 
; 9 ft. 6 in. wide 


each measuri 


7 ft. high ~~! Charles 


— the Parlia- 
mentary Army.’ ‘ The Expulsion of the Fellows of a 
College at Oxford for refusing to sign the Covenant.’ 
* The Burial of Charles I.’ * Speaker Lenthal asserting 
the Privileges of the Commons against Charles I., when 
the Attempt was made to seize the Five Members.’ 
* The Setting Out of the Train Bands from London to 
—s = - % ay ‘The ey ee of i. 
tan Family ew England.’ ‘ ‘arting 
Lord and Lady Russell.’ 

THE COMMONS’ CORRIDOR, 
containing eight com ents intended for pain 
each measuring 7 ft. 94 in. wide by 6 ft. 6 in. high :-— 

‘Charles II. assisted in bis by Jane Lane.’ 
‘ The Executioner tying Wishart’s Book round the Neck 
of Montrose.’ * Monk declaring for a Free Parliament.’ 
*The Landing of Charles Il.’ ‘Alice Lisle concealing 
the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgemoor.’ ‘ The 
Sleep of Argyll."* ‘The Acquittal of the Seven ayo 
‘The Lords and Commons presenting the Crown to Wil- 
liam and Mary in the Banqueting House.’ 

THE CENTRAL CORRIDOR, 
cgutaiateg, compartments, each measuring 8 ft. 9 in. 


high 7 ft. wide. 

he tings in St. Stephen’s Hall, and in the cor- 
ridors which join the two Houses, illustrate the 
progress of our institutions Gustog the interval which 
elapsed between the introduction of Christianity and the 
Revolution. It has been thought that the central cor- 
ridor might with advantage be adorned with paintings 
exhibiting in strong contrast the extremes which are 
separated by that interval. With this view, six subjects 
have been selected: in three, Britain appears sunk in 
ignorance, heathen superstition, and slavery; in the 
other three, she appears instructing the savage, abolish- 
ing barbarous rites, and liberating the slave. 

The Pheenicians in Cornwall” ‘A pe = —— 
fice” ‘Anglo-Saxon Captives exposed n the 
Sestet-gines of Rome.’ ‘Cook in Otaheite.’ ‘ English 
Authorities stopping the Sacrifice of a Suttee.’ ‘The 
Emancipation egro Slaves.’ 

THE UPPER WAITING-HALL. 

The subjects for six (out of eight) compartments in this 
locality have been be Fe. cigs to be selected from 
the following poets:— Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. The choice of such subjects 
being left to the artists appointed, or to be appointed, to 
execute them, after they shall have been approved by the 
Commissioners, 


THE HOUSE OF PEERS. res 
The subjects for the six compartments inten 
painting, and the selection of historical 8 pro- 
posed for statues to be placed in the cighteen ches, as 
well as the decorations for the stained windows, have 
been determined by former Committees, 
THE PEERS’ ROBING-ROOM, 

containing three large ts, two measuring 
20 ft. wide by 10 ft. 6im. high, the third measuring 22 ft. 
‘ high ; and six smaller compartments, 





compartments intended 
are magnitude, would be 
well adapted for such s' Your Committee were 
of opinion that the ill should have reference to 
the idea of Justice on Earth, and its development in Law 
and Judgment, and that the following subjects would be 


loeality, in which ithe principal 


the single compartment on the west side. 
1. * Moses bringing the Tables of the Law toe the 





* See Weodrow, “‘ Church History,” book iii., c. 9, s. 9. 
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artecenee i 
appro tely filled with portraits re to 
ainily :-— 1. H : ig 2. * Elizabeth 
* Arthur, Prince of Wales.’ 4.‘ 
VIll’? & ‘Anne re 


t upright com 


af 
wi 
abe 


: 
i 


: 
=f 
rt 
i. 
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* The Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ and ‘ The Visitof 
Vv. VIII.,’ in the two compartments on 
the east and west sides. 
3,4, 5. * The Escape of Queen of Scots, ‘ The Mur- 
der of Rizzio,’ and ‘ M looking back on France,’ in the 
south side, west of the door. 


6, 7, 8. ‘Queen Elizabeth knighting Drake,” ‘ Raleigh 
his Cloak as a Carpet for the y and 
landing in Virginia,’ in the three compartments 
ee ee of the 
Drake occupying the cen 
210, 11, 12. On the north side, ‘ Edward V1. granting 
a Charter to Christ’s Hospital,’ ‘ Lady Jane Grey at her 
Studies,’ ‘ Sebastian Cabot Henry VII.,’* Katharine 
of Aragon pleading.’ 
THE ROYAL GALLERY. 


= 


A considerable syeee wh si i 
Ti ft. 6 in. wide, not ing subdivided into compartments, 
ur Committee were of opinion that such space should 


occupied b a : 
padir-oa carmtbe Deor- i n width — th 


the remaining com ents, de by the architect, 
two on the side a wasee each 18 ft. 3 in. wide by 
ll ft. 6 in. high; four, om the 

walls, measure 12 ft. 2 


aining compartments, 
- een of the walls, measure 12 ft. 2 


the upper 

19 ft. 7 in. high. The compartments 

be eighteen in number. 
Your a were of 

the Ro allery should re 

ed plozy of the exuntry, ama that the following subjects 

would be 


In the three upper « . 
l. ‘ Boadicea inciting her Army. 
Camp of the Danes.’ + oe 
es at the Bridge of Clon ts in the north wall 


the poison from 


arm. compart 
In the com ts next the proposed large t 
shen on ayer —7. be Bose 


before the English, ‘ * Philippa inter- 
litter, and checking Pursuers. ® anise’ 
ing for the Lives of the Citizens of wall:—9. ‘Ea- 
In lower compartments on the north the side of 
the Black Prince entering London by tat toy. 
King John of France.’ 1. France.’ 
at Troyes, with the Princess Katharine 
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1 compartment on the west wall :—17. ‘Tra- 
fi — ne Death of Nelson.’ 
n the corresponding compartment on the east wall :— 
18. ‘ Waterloo—the Meeting of Wellington and Blucher. 
THE QUEEN’S ROBING-ROOM, 
com nts of various dimensions, adapted 
decorations. ‘ : 


of the 
cy 
proposed, Pa. 4 
paintings, and other eo Art, illus- 
ing the legend of King Arthur, would priate 
ia this teed ; and your Domenitese y agreed 
to recommend to the Commission that the execution and 
entire superintendence of such decorations should be 
intrusted to Mr. Dyce, who has already executed a fresco 
in the House of Lords. 
THE GUARD-ROOM, 


THE LOBBY OF THE GUARD-ROOM, 
containing one compartment, measuring 14 ft. 5.in. high, 
to the point of the Gotnic arch, by 10 ft. wide. Fort 
locality your Committee selected the of ‘St. Ed- 
mund the Martyr slain by the Danes.” 
THE NORMAN PORCH, 

containing two compartments, each measuring 18 ft. 2 in. 
high, to the point of the Gothic arch, by 10 ft. 10 in. wide. 

fe was the opinion of your Committee that these com- 
partments would be appropriately filled with the two 
following subjects :—1l. ‘Canute a nage his Courtiers.” 
2. ‘Queen Elizabeth on the Seaside after the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada.’ 

Your Committee conceived that the subjects in all the 
localities mentioned should be accompanied with in- 
scriptions, and, in some instances, with appropriate 
motioes ; that in the last-named subject the motto might 
be “ Afflavit Deus et dissipantar,” and in the subject of 
Canute, “ Nemo Dominus nisi Deus.” 

THE PEERS’ AND COMMONS’ REFRESHMENT-ROOMS. 

The compartments in the two rooms belonging to the 
Peers might be appropriated to views of places of the 
chief importance within the United Kingdom. The eom- 
partments in the other rooms to views of the most re- 
markable places in India and the Colonial ns of 
the Crown. Space might also be found for subjects con- 
nected with rural scenery, the harvest, the chase, &c. 
THE PAINTED CHAMBER, BRING THE HALL OF CON- 

FERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO HOUSES, 


contains 13 compartments adapted for ting: two on 
the east side, measuring 10 ft. tin, high by 7 ft. 4in. wide; 
five on the west side, the centre com measuring 


10 ft. 4 in. high by 16 ft. 4 in. wide; two ——— 
next the corners measuring 10 ft. 4in. high ft. wide, 
and two over the doors, measuring 4 ft. 6 igh by 6 ft. 
Yin. wide. Three on the north side, the centre compart- 
ment measuring 10 ft. 4 in. high by 14 ft. 3in. wide, and 
two smaller compartments, each 7 ft. 10 in, 
high by 4 ft. 8in. wide; and three on the south side, cor- 
responding with those on the north side. 

_ Your Committee conceived that the subjects for paint- 
ing in this locality might have reference to the acquisi- 
tion of the countries, colonies, and important places con- 
stituting the British empire; and that the following sub- 
jects would be appropriate :— 


In the centre compartment on the west side, 1. ‘The 
Marriage of Strongbow and Eva, daughter of Dermot, 
King of Leinster.’ 


In the centre compartment on the south side, 2. ‘ Ed- 
wank I. presenting his infant Son to the Welsh as their 

nee.’ 

In the centre vege rb the north side, 3. ‘ James 
VI. of Scotland receiving the News of the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth ; or, Setting out for England as James I.’ 

In the two compartments, next the corners, on the 
west side :—4. ‘ Lord Clive in the Battle of Plassy.’ 5. 
‘ Penn’s Treaty with the American Indians.’ 

In the two compartments on the east side:—6. ‘ The 
Colonization of Australia.’ 7. *‘ The Treaty of Ni 

Po “ - a over a on the west 
side :—8, 9. ‘ Incidents illustrating oyages 
— _ South Poles.’ th 
n the small compartments on the sou 
10, 11. * Incidents relating to the Acquisition 
ritius and the Cape of Good Hope.’ 
,. = two small com ts 

- * Si Rooke ing the Standard of 

on Gibraltes is, ‘ The Surrender of Malta.’ — 





Mosaic (like the four E lists in pendentives 
the Cupola of St. Peter's), th ~ unity Proll 


us giving an 
the introduction into 
other times and into Ragland of an at Sys 
om Committee have 
posed, migk be in Committee Rooms 
parts of buildings “ 
ALBERT. 
Lanspowne. 
Joun Russa... 
Morpera, 
Manon. 
T. B. Macautay. 
Rosert Harry Incuis. 
inom Wor 
Westminster, July 9, 1847. en 

This document is the only one that 
especial attention: it will speak for , but 
hereafter we may be called upon to offer some 
remarks concerning the selection of subjects—in 
reference to which opinions will be divided. The 
sculptors appointed to “‘ execute models for the 
statues in the House of Lords” are J. Thomas, J. E. 
Thomas, P. M‘Dowell, R.A., W. F. Woodington, 
H. Timbrell, J. Sherwood, and J. Thorneycroft. 

The only portion of “ the Report” upon which 
we now feel called upon to comment is that which 
recommends the Nation to purchase “ certain pic- 
tures exhibited in Westminster Hall.” This docu- 
ment is one that grievously lowers our self-esteem ; 
and can be considered in no other light than a 
national degradation. The Nation has, it a b 
bought four pictures out of the 120 exhibited vis,” 
those of Pickersgill, Watts, Cross, and Knell ; and 
how has it bought them ?—+with the artists’ own 

j that is to say, with the money taken at 
the doors for admission to view the paintings so 
ered ther; and which sum would not have 
collected but for the merits of the pictures so 
bought, and others whose producers have 
for nought. 

The following is the announcement: we shame 
to print it:—‘* That her Majesty’s Commissioners 
on the Fine Arts are desirous to preserve to the 
Nation some of the paintings now submitted to the 
public in Westminster Hall. They have reason to 
think that this object may be accomplished, though 
not to for tea ym they . ope rr ie = 
ment, purpose, of t ame of the exhi. 
bition in Westminster Hall, without —— - 
plication to the Government for additional fun 
at a time when the public expenditure has been 
unavoidably great.” 

We say without hesitation that the Nation had 
no just ~— thus to apply money that in reality 
does not belong to it; and that, so long as the 
pictures shall hang — the walls of the “ Palace 
at Westminster,” so long they will be a national 
reproach —a most humiliating record. Surely 
every contributor who receives nothing is fairly 
entitled to protest against the Commissioners 
handing to another that _— of the proceeds of 

rly 


uires 


the exhibition which fairly belongs to him. Alto- 
ether, the transaction is most unworthy, and calls 
or the severest censure of the whole British people, 
as aslur upon the national honour, and a miser- 
able illustration of the mode by which our Govern- 
ment undertakes to reward the Artist and en- 


co the Arts. 

ThE exrenguncat is the more to be deplored 
when we know that so admirable an artist as Sir 
William Allan receives no recompense for a great 
national picture of the highest merit ; that the ob- 
servation applies with almost equal force to other 
painters; and that sacrifices have been made by 
many to whom £100 of the £1300 would be an 


immense boon, 
In answer to the request of the Commissioners 





rize the ion”’—for the purpose 0’ 
penn musty By ; and hereupon the Com- 
missioners suggest that the said works “ recom- 
mended to be purchased for the Nation should be 
ee rane of the Committee-rooms in the 

‘alace at Westminster, where oil pictures may be 
seen in good lights, and to which the public will 
have access.” ‘And they further oxpous 6 Dare 
that, in case the receips st the doors should 
short of the sum of £1300, their “ will 
make good the ’—be it 
or pence. But it is well known the sum, 
stead of “falling short,” will exceed the “‘ amount 
required,” and we imagine the Nation will in con- 
sequence have funds sufficient to buy the frames. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tas annual general meeting of the subseri! 
to this invaluable Institution was held ar ton 
rooms in Sackville-street, on the 10th ult. The 
Report—after alluding in 
the late anniver festi when it was an- 
nounced that his Prince Albert 
had most liberally ed the Society with a 
donation of £50, the Directors of the British 
Institution had forwarded, for the fifth time, a 
lass Reguet,sheaenkedgepeaect tee tetenan 
been increased by the purchase of £310 Thees pee 
Gent, Cons aking Fm various sores teen 
io ie p e year ending June 
In Life Subseri 

a ~ ptions and Donations . £588 9 0 


Sa Ri ear ol 
Dividends on Funded Stock. . . oun 


£1104 11 1 


4 


The funded property consists of :— 
In the 3} per Cent Annuities ° 

» 8 perCent.Consols. . , 

» 3% per Cent. Reduced (the Jer- 

negan bequest . eh 


£11,660 18 5 
ise? 0 9 


404 6 8 


£13,302 0 10 

During the above period, relief was afforded to 
thirty-nine cases, among whom the sum of £505 
was distributed, besides an additional sum of £200 
divided among six persons whose extreme cases 
demanded prompt assistance. 

The eee further states—‘‘ The Council more 

cularly wish to draw the attention of the meet- 
ng to the following cases, as not only showing the 
importance of the relief they have been enabled to 
grant, but likewise the merits and former success 
of the now unfortunate recipients ; circumstances 
strongly calling upon the friends of the Institution 
to exert themselves in its prosperity :— 
£50 were ted toa dis shed painter, who, 
in his 74th year, had been reduced to great dis- 
hiebinicbetal aes a ravers ; £40 to 
a highly-talen ter suffering from paralysis ; 
and a similar sum to an architect of long standing 
in his profession.” The urgency of many of the 
cases, on behalf of which appeals are from time 
to time made to this Institution, determined the 
Council to recommend an alteration in law 12, 
sec. 3, which will allow of the sum of £250, instead 
of £200 as heretofore, being added for distribution 
from the life subscriptions. 

Sir M. A. Shee was re-elected President of the 
Institution; R. Vernon, Esq., and C. Fambs, Esq., 
were added to the list of Vice-Presidents ; and the 
following gentlemen were chosen Directors in lieu 
of eight who go out by rotation :—-Messrs. Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A., T. Webster, R.A., H. Wilkin, 
T. 8. Cape, H. Moseley, H. Graves, J. Legrew, 


We feel it due to this admirably-conducted Insti- 
tution, whose laudable exertions have done, and 
are still doing, so much to relieve the necessities 
of a class of individuals, than whom none are more 
deserving the commiseration and attention of thos 
who have the means at command, to urge its claims 
for support to their favourable notice. —— who 
at fase om periods of their lives have contributed 
to the delight eee rare of ~ affluent, a 
undoub a t to ap to sympathies 
tee ts ceimene, oF ecomieg, soko the 
a ecessary; and we feel ent it will not 
be made in vain. We hope and believe that the 
next annual Report will show a large increase to 
the funds of the Society; such an increase as will 
enable it to extend its operations in proportion 

the demands that are constantly being made 


s 
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No. 7.—Tuomas Uwins, R.A. 






acquaintance with some men of talent, which 
ved the way for his future advancement; as they 
Foduced him, .by their representations, to become 
a student of the Royal Academy, and also to enter 
himself in the anatomical class of Sir Charles Bell. 
that means should be pro- 
novitiate to pursue his 

m depressing cares and 
anxieties; and this he contrived to effect by 
ing drawings for illustrated books, and copies 

in water-colours of the works of the old masters, 
for the p of engraving. These productions 
he executed so successfully as to obtain the notice 
of many of the leading patrons of Art, as well as 
of some of the first artists of the period; indeed 
he a s to have principally devoted his talents, 
at this time, to water-colour ting, for we find him 
in the year 1811 & member of, and acting as secretary 
to, the “‘ Society of Painters in Water Colours,” 
to whose exhibitions he was a valuable contributor. 
In 1814 Mr. Uwins visited the south of France, 
and shortly afterwards Scotland, passing two years 
in Edinburgh, where he acq considerable re- 
putation as a ee. But he had long 
cherished the of visiting Italy, the land of 
, and ; accordingly, in the 


art, and 
autumn of 1826, he set out for Geneva, where, 
meeting or — —_ he accom- 
panied them thro e ey 0 amouni, and 
then direct to Florence and Rome. 
However much the painter may have appreciated 
the advantages of the latter city as a place of 
study (and none could be more sensible of those 
advantages than Mr. Uwins )» and however he 
would have delighted to revel amid the glories of 
Art which it contains, the necessity of obtain- 
immediate employment urged him to Naples, 
where the new views then opened up to him, pro- 
duced a change in his course of study which he 
had ultimately no reason to t. 

After some time at Naples, Mr. Uwins 
visited Venice and the north of Italy, returning 
to England in 1831. In the following year he 
exhibited at the Royal Academy a picture which, 
from the novelty of the subject and the admirable 
style of its treatment, gained for the painter 
yy Mater ty: it pe a : i Interior of 
a at Naples.’ e merits of 
is woth tae fos biins'ts be overioched br the 
members of the Academy, who, in 1833, elected 
Mr. Uwins one of their Associates—an honour 
which his subsequent productions os to have 


been right w y n 1839 Mr. 
Uwins was chosen an cian. He was the 
first painter whose diploma was signed by Queen 


Victoria. He was also one of the artists selected 


Royal Household, 


af, be the 
ot tee contributes more to the tion 





PORTRAITS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


honours—a 
arrive at ere 
among the foreign artists of our school. 








No. 8.—Aveustus Lzorotp Eae. . 
Few of our rising bid fair to attain a more 


einen sen, # ne sa in his peculiar 
matured his 
practice 


, 
rapidly achieving, as it must do, toa 
further development of his inventive faculties, he 
will unquestionably himself among the fore- 
a a 
e great w to ° 8 
consists in their want of —he is deficient 
in what may be. termed “creative of Art.” 


Adopting the class of subjects (and in some miea- 
pe em treatment of them) (ich Newton and 
Teslie acquired thelt disthngutshed ation 


sepenntiee. 4 


edly surpasses in 
Sioength af ealeats but he has within himse! 
and power to effect more than a mere copyist, how- 
ever clever, may do; his style is Vewes and 
elaborate, and if employed upon y themes, 
such as history supplies in abundance, he must 
ultimately secure to himself such rewards as the 
ambitious alone can claim. 

Mr. is a native of London; he was born in 
Piccadilly, in the_year 1816. We remember him, 
when a schoolboy in the country, making his first 
essays with the pencil and brush; his drawi 





the idea of adopting the Arts as a profession; but 
about the year 1837, having seriously turned his 
thoughts to the subject, he entered the well-known 
atelier of the late Mr. , now conducted by Mr. 
Cary, and in the following year was admitted a 
pupil of the Royal Academy. He soon after com- 
menced painting several pictures of Italian sub- 


jects (though a stranger to Italy), and scenes from 


the pages of Scott; but his first work of import- 
ance, ‘The Victim,’ was exhibited at Liverpool.* 
It was purchased by a gentleman of that town, and 
has been excellen 4 raved in “The Gems of 
European Art.” by his success, Mr. 
now summoned cou to exhibit in London, an 
in 1836 and a few follo years, we find his works 
on the walls of the Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk-street, where one of them attracted the 
notice of Prince Albert, who became its possessor. 
At the British Institution he exhibited a remark- 
ably clever eye from “ The Devil on Two 
Sticks ;”’ and at subsequent exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy, among his best works, we may 
enumerate another scene from the same writer, a 
in the life of Cromwell, ‘Sir Piercie Shafton,’ 


Buckingham Rebuffed ;’ and his pictures of this 
ear, ‘The Wooing of Katharina,’ and a scene 
m ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” 


We have said that Mr. Egg has within himself 
the elements of artistic greatness, if he would 
encourage their full wth. We believe one 
reason why he has not hitherto employed his capa- 
bilities on more important works arisen from 
a delicate state of health. This, we are happy to 
know, he is not now labouring under; we 
therefore, hope to see the result of renewed strength 
and in uctions worthy of the school 
of which he is even now an esteemed disciple. 


and , are replete with subjects demand- 
ing for their elucidation the hest amount 
of the artist’s skill; but the chief incidents 


need not lack subject ; 


nor will he be without the gratification of 


that, while his labours must result in his own im- 


provement, so also will they tend to the instruction 


of others. 


Mr. Egg, we find, is a candidate for academical 
distinction he unquestionably, 
long; for he is certainly foremost 





°wW of Mr. Art-Union for 1840—we 
psp in Yr 


earliest work of the young 


terms 
promising painter. 





THE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS OF 
M. JULES PEYRE.* 


am 
is particularly visible 
the beauty and intricacy of the 
assisted by the clear and effective manner in which 
ey are rendered on the stone. Of their merit as 
we n 


are no means selected so as to show only the 
best, but are fairly chosen, sometimes 
least imposing articles, in order that the mnt 


excellence of the work ; 
minor details. ‘Our pred helmed othe. 


stand of Petrarch, with the exception that in thi 
instance a shield is borne b the little ged, whe i 
armed and less playful. e Chimeras at the 
side are fanciful, as these thi ever were, and 
exhibit in their convolutions a tiful and use- 
ful contrast to the severer angularities of the 
central , of which they are made a part by 
the judicious manner in which the same flowing 
ornament is fancifully spread over the surface of 
the receptacle for ink. We place near it a design 
for a Burette, or small jug, the sm rtion 
being covered with the ag and bulrush; the pre- 
vailing ornament exhibited in this design is that 
of the cingue cento; the flowing line which runs 
Sen is peculiarly good and appropriate, 
and there is a slender elegance in the contour 
which bespeaks refined taste. The d for 
Bijouterie, in the next 
exquisite, that they will recommend themselves to 
the favour of our readers without our enlargi 
on their claims to notice. The graceful chi 
playing among the foliage and fanciful ornament, 
act so ple a part in the attractive character of 
these works, 


in its varied and elegant poses more fre- | 
s of cur own workmen. | 
more beautiful for the | 


figure 
aga in the d 
e can fancy n ; 
of a fair lady, than these beautiful articles 
jewellery. They are desi for this purpose, 


of 
and should be executed of the size engraved; the 


pendants are formed of precious stones, the chains | 


and branches of grapes of pearl. 


That the work-table of the ladies shouldbeas | 
as their own fair forms, rs 


the ornaments of the Alhambra. Woods of various 


beautifully decorated ) 
two coffers we also exhibit have been d ; 
The one is of Eastern design, em 


tints, gilding,and colour, would all combine to render 
this oe fitted for any a 
luxurious. The character of 
of Italy in the sixteenth century: here we have 
groups of fruit and elegant foliation filling the 
com ts of the design. In this instance the 
art of the age war’ i wa in request 
ci ; in other ; 

Laser taps fH colourist. Hither might be adapt 
to the work-table. These specimens occupy 

pper corners of the two next 


2, 








* Ori Bijouteries, et lithogra- 
a Arts; divers, Recuellis, composts, dense? ogy, 18 
ue London ; Gambart & Co., 








, are in themselves so | 


t we could wish to see the human | 


ent, however — 
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e for this article: the same fat mandarins 
ee ry gardens of nondescript trees and shrubs, 
beside houses which fit them as a kennel would 





ne of the canine species ; the eternal bridge and 
waeeda, the gigantic flowers and leaves, remind 
us forcibly of the ivory carvings of these indus- 





trious people; or perhaps, unfortunately, call to re- 
membrance the wide-spread ‘ willow-pattern ’ of 
home manufacture : the form is, however, good. 

















__ The silver cream-jug, placed above the inkstand,| it has been th usage 
in the next page, is a rich example of enchasing ; cles of household use or nd me Saleen 


the — and ornamentation 
are worthy of notice as sug- oy rw we 
gestions. It is not to collect Vigo f 4 
elegant parts into an article IES «64 
for peeps or use which he..<> fn en : 
is a at is wanted. The Sen oom 
combination of such parts 6 a_i 
should have a general appli- SQ wy 
cability, and should be in 
no degree incongruous, or 
failure is the certain result. It 
is far from uncommon to see 
such combinations, and an 
elegant handle fitted on to 
an elegant jug, but both so 
Opposite in design and cha- 
racter, that each destroys 
the other, and the object be- 
comes disagreeable that would 
else be meritorious. 

For the dinner-table, we 
have a beautiful design 
for a cruet-stand, 
which we present at 





mentation is of the best style of the 
Renaissance, The 
delicate open fo- 
liations which form 
the stands for the 
cruet, are of much 
beauty ; but we may 
call attention to 
the appropriate and 
novel elegance with 
which they are com- 
bined with the main 
stem, from which 
they all flow as from 
the grand centre 
of the design, and 
playfully encircling 
the lower portions 
of the stand re- 
curve into the main 
lines. A sumptuous 
beauty pervades the 
whole, and would 
render it an elegant 
article onbroni ye 
of a ‘ grandee.’ The ; 
goblet t that follows is of plain design and | as el 
simple contour, but the prevalence of | fore 
geometric form and 
harsh straight lines 
in the upper part, 
have been success- 
fully combated and conquered 
by the variety and elegance of 
the ornaments which fill the 
sides, and which by 
this means renders 
the panels each an 
objectof beauty; the 
easy way in which 
the base flows into 
the curved lines of 
the foot, considera- 
bly adds to the ge- 
neral effect of the 
whole. 

Another of our 
selections is a can- 
dlestick of bronze. 
It exhibits much 
originality of de- 
sign,and aprofusion 
of ernaabans. The 
prevailing theme of 
the design is evi- 
dently the cande- 
labra of antiquity. 
The magnificence of 
such articles as used 
in Greece and Rome 
is too well known 
to require comment, 
as also is the = 
verty of des 
am Lome 
exhi n our 
candlesticks. With 
us, until lately, 


t and tasteful as 
eye may, and sho 











the bottom of this page. The orna- | and ugly as mere necessities could be. With the 
ancients it was a study to make articles, daily in use, 





80 constantly be- 
always be made, 
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On closing our notice of this elegant series of 
prints, we would strongly recommend them to the 
notice of our manufacturers—and to our schools 
of design—who study invention in the articles 
they are to carry out and construct. In the 








yolume before us we find so much of varied inven- 
tion, and so much that might be made generally 
useful to designers of all kinds, that we do our 
readers an essential service by stating its claims 
thus fully. To no class of manufacturers is the 








work confined. The jeweller, the furniture maker, 
those who devote themselves to the bij ] 
er luxuries of civilized life, will all alike find 
much here that is useful; much that is expressly 
designed for their instruction; and much that is 


suggestive, which, is perhaps, better, 
as it induces habits of thinking and 

ractice in origi combinations. 

or it will be obvious that portions of 
all designs, may be adapted to por- 
tions of others, and new fancies and 
new forms 











































mee will be the 
le 
result. The 
taste will 
improve in 
the exer- 
tion requi- 
site for the 
completion 
of such 
—— and 
e i- 
—— wall 
uentl 
to called 





into playas 
well as the 
taste improved and 
the mind strengthened 
aright by even failures, 
consequent to the tyro 
who would try his hand 
in this way. Success 
18 never arrived at but 
after frequent disap- 
pointments. Failures in 
such designs, however 
disagreeable to the stu- 
dent, at first, are most 
useful as an educational 
course ; and are what the 

eatest geniuses have 
atone part or other of 
their career to 
undergo. They 
fought and con- 
quered; and so 
must their fol- 
lowers. By the 
aid of such 
works as this 
before us, the 
road is ren- 
dered infinitely 
smoother, and 
the course of the student far easier. It is impossi- 
ble that the contemplation and study of works like 
the one we describe can be otherwise than most 
useful, exhibiting, as it does, so much of invention 
so much of good taste, so much of successful and 


As the production 
ofasingle artist who 
has designed, com- 
posed, or sought 
among antiques for 
the various objects 
aa ee 

ithograph: wit 

his own hand, the 
work is one of asto- 





nishing power ; and 
| while we congratu- 
late France on the 

possession of artists 
who combine with 
their manufacturers 
and assist them to 
such beautiful de- 
signs, we hope to be 
enabled, ere long, 
to congratulate our 
own country on the 
perenne ofasimi- 
ar body of Art- 
manufacturers; we 
trust that day is not 
far distant; the rapid 
pace of our onward 
course it has been 
our pleasing duty 
often to record ; and 
we look with more 
than hope — with 
certainty — to good 
results, after so bril- 
liant a series of em- 


phatic promises. 





beautiful utility in relation to Art-manufacture. ' 
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We may, in addition, state that altho 
work is published in Paris, it can be pret 


im. 
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| 
London, of the agents, Messrs. Gambart and Co., || 
Berners-street, with other works of the same class. 
| 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


PART THE NINTH. 


a ow lovely was the morning—the earl 
aa morning! the vessels that found shelter 
and repose in one of the loveliest of 
the many rivers—the river Lee—that, content 
with the mere manifestation of beauty, wander 
through the most fertile and most inactive 
island of the world—gave no signs of being 
freighted with life, or endowed with the power 
of motion. The ships at the quays were scarcely 
moved by the barely perceptible heaving of the 
waters ; while others nearer ocean, rose 
and fell gently under its influence : 
the villas, that lined the banks, or 
crowned the heights, peeping from 
amid thick foliage, sent forth no 
curling smoke ; the cattle were half- 
slumbering in the pastures: no flies danced on the 
surface of the pools; no rising lark sung out to the 
corn-fields or the waving grass. Fewer mendicants 
sleep in the open air in Ireland than in any other 
country ; so that there was a total absence of move- 
ment, where, in an hour or two, there would be so much. The va- 
pours seemed to linger over the lonely scene as if with feelings of 
affection for the objects they had enwreathed at night—imparting 
even a fantastic character to the shipping, twining round the rigging 
and capping the masts, rising and descending, until, like the me- 
mory of a dream, they vanished altogether, — clear vistas, 
with “the blue above_and the blue below,” while beyond, in 
the dim distance, were mingled tall vessels and green lawns, 
the shores at one point seeming to touch each other, at another 
melting away into the softest haze. In the o posite direction, far ae 
ships and their traffic, the lovely Lee wandered “at its own sweet wi 
through ‘green meadows of the richest grad passing beside raged reine, 
with their records of past feuds and legends of departed grandeur — 












ancient abbeys converted into broken tombs — risi upon the placid 
and flowery banks, a cottage or two clinging to the base, like ear mo 
on some mighty rock; then away » & Clear, arene, cnnigern Berg , 
singing to the heavens or murm' to the earth—seldom s h 4 
a bridge, never disturbed by a water-wheel—and at that early hour, > ae 
all things are undefined, reflecting nothing but the soft grey tone o or 
morning atmosphere, or repeating the outline of an ivy-cumbered tower, 
overhanging tree. Within about three miles of Cork, in the ccc ae 
_ when night and morning meet’ upon the hills, and os thane ‘the 
into the valleys the other separates from the advancing light, and leaves 
world to the activity that succeeds repose,—at that placid hour, a man 
fatigued by much wa king, stood for some time gazing into the —— = 
then seated himself ona projecting bank of the Lee, and, after i 
his swollen feet into the rebeshing stream ; there were still afew of ‘imi 
sitting-up stars lingering in the heavens—just here and there illing to 
rritling, as though wearied with their night-watch, and yet unwilling to 
relinquish it: the traveller directed his gaze to them, and look ld ac- 
and round the firmament, seeking those whom he could r nyt 
rar ery — friends— ionable b 
about them must think, that the heavens are more companio 7 





ight than by day; we feel the heat, and see the glory of the sun, yet we 
culate his services rather than take him to our love; it may be 
magnitude and power too —_ a barrier between him and us; and 
that his fiery heat ins occasional dread; or, again, it ma be, that he is 
too great a benefactor to enter our hearts on the footing of a friend; but the 
Stars are dear to us from childhood ; 


“‘——- in the deep blue sky they keep,” 


~ they are familiars; we call them b 


their names, we look at them 
om our infant beds, at home as well 


as in the far-off land; it is 
what 


BENEATH THEIR LIGHT WE HEAR THE FIRST TALE OF LOVE; 











evoked the stars! what sailor has not hailed them as men 
hail theit Suueaa! bright tell-tales of home, sparkling to eyes that note 
their rising, so that two, far he yp may gaze upon them at the same 
instant; what watcher by the sick one’s couch has not felt relieved when 
looking at the galaxy of heaven; what poet not speculated as to which of 
the ‘starry orbs’ might be his home hereafter; what traveller not tarried 
for their coming out; when the crackling frost tells of the approach of the 
lightest footstep, we hope for their advent; and in the long sultry evenings 
off summer we pant for their issuing forth—heralds of a cooler atmosphere; 
we count them in the deep waters of the lake, or the ripples of the multi- 
plying river; or in Seeing eee yasuely rae - calculate their 
i —bright unknown worlds! aged—yet no 
mu The ran ie wayfarer looked for oun, as, chased by the morning, they 
an Ther eet cen te their homes !” he exclaimed in his simplicity, ‘‘ and 
he that was my home will be on the seas before the next sun goes down. 
I am glad the moon is not at full, for then I have heard men speak of the high 
+ and when she dances on the stream my head spins round; it is false for 
Ssctenae on the river, quite false—what dances on water but them that are 
falve?” And thus he talked, while the generous Lee rippled ene 
over ble tet, wi ot lat, Me Desay Daal one woes ca eo 
_ i at intervals; fo 
ny pone Oy ‘ “ coming fancies’ that he could hardly be said to 





some one in 


aie able if 
visions—“‘ I tell you,” he murmured, as 
of his wanderings ; he thought, as all who een e hae Rage “they are pasclog’ under the waters this 
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very minute: don’t I know their dark forms and faces, rushing on, rushing 
here—and there ? yes, and I hear their voices ; they are passing to the sea; 
they willrouse its waves—yet you thought them banished—oh, my grief!— 
they were banished from the lake to the rivers! Sure I see one of 
the worst of them floating this very minute out to sea — evil be to 
him that evil brings! Oh! can’t you keep her with us,” he con- 
tinued, clasping his hands in wild entreaty; then after musing a few 
moments, he added, ‘‘ shine the brighter! Oh, is’nt she the bright- 
ness of the country? what need of more than that! they are rushing 
on still, some to get before, others behind, the ship; but they can’t get 
Above it, you say; yes—I know that; you are great in your own land ; but 
when I look at ye how can I think you'd ride over a sea tempest! I’m 
struck with blindness!’’ he exclaimed, suddenly and loudly, starting up 
from the bank; “ I’m blind!” and the echoes caught up the sound—there 
was along pause, during which he groped idly about in the darkness— 
* I’m blind and lone, is there no one to hear me!” he continued, frantically ; 
“Is it day or night! —am I Randy, the Woodcutter, or am I another? hush! 
I hear the noise of streams and laughing sounds, such as I once heard 
through the rushing of the Tore waterfall. Oh, had I too small rairu 
again! and is this my bitter punishment? is the little light I had, taken, 
because I had not the . light ? why not give me more, if I had not | 
enough !—is that justice? But welll know I was to blame; that there was | 
no right faith in me! but there was! at times there was, only it comes and 
oes, like everything good! who is never hasty? who never infirm? whose 
eart, mighty power! goes always in the right without stumbling? Oh, and 
sure if the was always with us we'd need no other guide; am I blind— 
or is it the wakeness that’s over me, or some sudden darkness come on the 
world? I'll strive to | ged my thoughts and humble myself, and take a 
turn at the prayers, if I can; and after all maybe I’m only in a dream. 
Many’s the strong trials I’ve had in dreams!” and so he muttered, and 
roped about, his half-audible words expressing contrition at his constantly 
ailing FAITH, which as he said truly, was the one thing above all othersthat 
ought to gain strength as he grew older; for that every hour he lived proved 
it was the only thing left him, as well as every other poor sinner, to cling to, 
in this wide world. Why should he have dared to suppose that sue, the 
bright one, who cared for Eva since her birth, would not ride safely over 
any storm by sea or land? And AT LAST HE SUNK DOWN, APPARENTLY 








ASLEEP ; if indeed it had not all been a dream; and after a time he fancied 
something—it might be the light of morning—passed over his eyes, and 
sitting up, he saw the blue and ‘Breen dragon fly darting hither and thither 
in the morning light, and heard the buzzing of bees and the distant croak- 











Tutte ill-omened frog, and the lowing of kine, mingled with the bleating 


° bs, and the trumpet-like neigh of the free-limbed horse, as he joyed in 


i 


distended nostril 
have cleared oF weer = 


the invigorating air, and with flowing mane and 
round and round the enclosure, witich he could 
effort; then arched his neck, and stood a model of strength and beauty 


gazing with gentle, yet fearless ’ 
which he had taken when a-field pars on the land: .ape—every fence of 


- companions. Ye : 
was — for no human foot-print had t, early as it 
tered the luscious clover into a shad parked the sappy heen that clus. 
woman stood beside the Woodcutter, and in no very gentle eae an 
him = hy ae he was going. % questioned 

easure as intense as had been his 
withered Renaes: even in his boyhood dep, Gaon ee . one upon her 
evinced the most extraordinary aptitude to ‘fall in love’ with even oe 
face that strayed on the mountain—never, even in those da. had h 
armed wink venana Fe cry tpn pbk rt than in the’ ecm at 
count wrinkles i F 

«I see!” he exclaimed joyfully. +m Re commas Gens 

** But ye don’t answer,” said the woman. 

¥ I’m not blind Phy continued, exultingly. 

‘ Many a one’s ood man, that h i j ‘ 
Be EET Laeger sce 
ell me this ?”” qu dy, looking at her; “ why is a sarpi 
with all manner of when an eel, h: ecletien onan 
only fit to be skinned Si ‘ }, his own blood-relation, is considered 

** Because,” replied the woman, “the one h: 
or to defend ng Roache to punish an ah wt nee 4 
“I see now you have lerstanding,”’ said “ 
maybe you’ll tell me the road to Cork.” ome ee Weedioutiae;, ant 
_ 4 oo ye Lar vo haga ly yoann, she answered. 
ndy looked perplexed. "d not like to be troubli i 
like yourself.” oubling an ancient lady 
“ You're fearful I can’t walk as fast as you, maybe; but if 
leave me behind, that’s all.” The little old woman trudged on 


the other none; 


I can’t, why 
towards the 





ied his 

city, dimly visible in the distance ; and, though the Woodeutter plied 
stick as mye to his » yet she, without any assistance, a oo 
him, leading him, not by the high road, but over hedges and or ; 
and morass, reer gs at nothing — not even a park wall, whic 
scrambled at, but could not conquer. ; 

“« Where are ye?” she screamed from the other side. thing not 

“ T’ll go no farther in a track,” he replied; “ you're som | 
right! I'll go back to the high road.” 


“ Then you won’t reach 
will have sailed, for the wind is 
hold of this— 


i » she answered, “and the ship 
OTK changing and the tide is fairy but take 


“ Shred of flax that ne’er was spun.” 


” tinued. 
There, now—you’re over; but walking is work,” she con 
« Tt’s not much trouble to you,” muttered the ting oct generally 1 


of trouble. 
e differently. - 
" You can’t mf faster, I’ll go bail,” hinted Randy. 


“ But my horses can, and my can. 

“ Oh, p> ho a doubt have I of the will, ma’am, voory 
the horses. By all accounts a woman’s will would bea’ 
with four.” 

“The Kerry coach,” she repeated, contem 
there, crawling like a snail on a sunny wall! w 
in your hand, and see how we go!” 


have of 
"Kerry con 


tuously ; “ 
we— 
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Then Randy knew ‘how it was, but thought it more prudent to ask n 
more sotiemnybe had even an idea of making an apolo 
of faith ; but he could not. 





—_=_ = . Ss = w 


“ The mind is a wonderful thing, Randy, and when you see HER—as you 
will very soon, for there are the steeples—Saint Barry’s—and Peter’s—and 
Shandon, that one of our own poets tells you 


“« —shines so grand on 
The river Lee!” 


and now you can hear the hum of far-off voices, and the turmoil and 
din of a city—which I hate.” 

‘«T believe it’s a wicked place, sure enough,” suggested Randy. 

“‘ Wicked, only because wherever there are many, there must be much 


bad, as well as much good,” she answered; “ but the one draws out the | 


other, and though they work one against the other, still it steadies the 
balance—it steadies the balance,” she : 

“‘ There’s a terrible deal of poverty in it,” said Randy, shuddering; for 
the interiors of the suburban huts or yee. however rapidly, were now 
exposed to view and there squalor misery—starvation and disease, 


. 
- ne 


+4 








aw" 
nt 
MR) 


iy | 
er a 


contended and struggled with one wretched human frame after another, 


Prostrating the strong and crushing the weak; and that within ear-shot 
of traffic and its wealth, and while ear and carriage rolled on in comfort 


, touching his want 








| and luxury, “ It's happier on Glena—brighter among the Toomies, O 
if the breath of this pestilence should reach HER,” thought the Westnet 
and the little old woman turned back and scowled on him. Randy jostled 
oa: one joy oe = = swe sonia, yet nobody seemed to 
ice him. At last, he began to think he was invisible, and th - 
membered that he still held in his hand the f — 


“ Shred of flax that ne’er was spun.” 


the identical shred of Fairy flax with which he had been drawn over 
the wall. This of course he regarded as a great treasure, knowing that 
by its power he could see all things—yet not be seen. Had not his mind 
been so full of Eva, it would have delighted him to prove this power ; 
but his guide hurried on so as to give him not a moment to indulge 
even a fleeting propensity to see the wonders of the ‘ beautiful city,’ as 
mortal eyes had never seen them before: and he found himself on the 
quay, now bustling with life, and opposite the ship in which Eva and 

idney were about to sail, standing beside the fleet-footed old woman who, 
notin the least wearied, was folded in her cloak, while he, from fatigue 
could hardly stand. Earnestly he gazed on the ship whose pennon floate 
gaily on the wind, and earnestly on another that was moving slowly out 
to permit the one in which Eva was to embark to near the quay ; this 
ship was newly painted, and prepared for a ~ : voyage—an emigrant 
ship—and a man close to Randy was extolling her fleetness and safety, 
to a group of those who were about to seek in a far-off country the advan- 
tages which a miserable and selfish policy denied them in their own; for 
what can the emigrant find—or rather seek—but the land ! —waste, yet 
craving labour for cultivation—which he leaves idle and useless by his own 
cabin door at home! What indeed is Ireland—and what are its people 
—but lands wanting hands and hands wanting lands ? 

“ Fleet and safe!” repeated the Woodcutter, in a loud voice, as he 
looked upon the vessel; “ why she is riddled by rats ; there is not a sound 
timber in her; she is patched and painted like an ould beauty to 
hide decay. Never set foot in her i you value your lives. Oh, the 
wickedness of risking life in such a thing as that.” 

No one could tell who spoke, for Randy still held the shred of flax, 
and the iniquitous man who was deluding the poor people stood eeeing 
and trembling with rage and terror at the unknown voice that ha 
trumpeted the truth, while each asked another who had told—who had 
spoken ? 

Phe Woodeutter felt relieved when he saw how sound the English 
packet was, and how nobly she sat the waters, like a thing of life—steady 
and willing to obey her helmsman ; he rejoiced at this, and only regretted that 
she was so soon to set her sails for the other land, He stood gazing at her 
forgetful of all things else, until his eyes filled with tears ; he neither heede 
the rushing to and fro of the people who had nothing to do but to impede 
those who had work to accomplish, nor’ the oe of the rtd gh they posses 
i ed at the ropes ; nor the quarre of the car-boys ; 
clay firs mer hy the Semaine neither aid he think of the presence 
or absence of his guide, nor remember, when he brushed away his tears, the 
stem of fairy flax, which he must have dropped—for more than one began to 
' ask him where he came from, and where he was ; and, moreover, 
| when he chanced to look again at the emigrant ship—in consequence of 
| the great outery that had been raised against her, the people threatening to 
| destroy her if not permitted to examine her for themselves, he thought he 
t have been mistaken — she seemed so fair and strong; but the chanter 
| ores merits had disappeared, conscience-stricken — knowing that, if 
they did examine her, the mysterious words would be found a true 


“i vement in the crowd 
cket was ready, and there was a mo 3 
for Presen mF yeed wren were coming ; and the beggars closed them in b 
their importunities, entreating alms, and passing jests on their own waetbe 4 
ness; passengers and sailors had to — ond poem te Cedi ns 
: i its own accor make way—no . 
mates nd “eho muttered, “At oe ¥ si and Stoney posses sleee. 
ings—‘‘ A look and a smile, lady dear—it's » who- 
penser gs pom you, just to keep our hearts warm till we see you —_— ! 
- Oh: it’s worth a walk of twenty miles to see her face. There's c — ty 
gh in her eyes to keep the pore from starving.” “ May they never . . 
corres either of them.” “ May the 7 —_ a 3" kage 
, gran . 

wait foe’ = e nob oay te a het Reighenocs of her’s.” “ Lady, let the 
blind man bees pour voice, and then its sweetness will tell him of the beauty 


<7 her, they held back 
he can never sée.” And eager as were all ‘elder’ who, had he followed 


one the pregin poten As gan a attention, slouched after his 
’ 


ox: Bee 1 the town curs out of his way. 
absolutely ob! to snarl th 
Suddenly So of Eva dra, tor by Pp she saw bee ace me 
friend ; he had anxiously watched for him, ‘or she had felt disp a 
leaving her country without bidding him adieu. Be 8 oe 
"ian coment he was almost at her feet. “I am here, lady, dear ; A 
In itching and waiting to see you off— here I'll be again, if I’m alive, 
to 0 a ae Sa usband; “with Randy and 
?” she said to her h 5 wi 
c nae Rag - no the Lakes. 
deares' ” 3 p "s " 
. 4 ye wae ” exe cod the pe tot ifish agen — know bomes 
an, and kw someting of hers Yu a 18; 4 bared oo 
ate toed abet toon no power "ll want—no, fA ; ng sow te - on 
I came here, but to tell —— I'll do yim boas a poe sf oo 
pen Ding —— or “sroad-leaved. dock, go near HER BED—on 


nettle, or the dandelion iil feed the robins by her side; and I'll drive 
‘olets and cowslips; and I'll feed the ro ; Xo 
bong and boys ‘to school, and live on the thoughts of you gree 


And, Master Sidney, sir, I'll take many # turn 5 
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dreaming was the most of the happiness that was in it.” 
’ Both Eva and Sidney were greatly moved by this 
affection. He looked so travel-worn and anxious; 
than usually collected, and 
eyes wandered from Eva to 
he r 
hood, 


dreamt many happy dreams there of you and your's; and, sure enough, the 


roof of poor Randy’s 
is manner was more 
et it had lost nothing of its intenseness ; his 
e ship; he followed her on board; he thought 
ised his old guide, and peered so perseveringly under every blue 
at more than one vender of fruit and eggs reproved him s | 


for his impertinence. He asked every sailor if the wind was fair, an 
watched each movement of the ship with the most tremulous anxiety. 
At last, those who were not outward bound hurried on shore ; the various 


stowages that had crowded the deck were 
were sundry warnings given to 

children, and friends who were lot 
were rattled previous to their withdrawal. 


to part with those they loved; 


ut away in dark holes; there 
arents who would linger beside their 


planks 


“They’re putting me back, 


Master Sidney, sir!” said Randy in a voice stifled by emotion, while eve 

muscle of his face was agitated; “‘and one thing I wanted, dear, only 

don’t like to tell wer, sir, because ladies don’t understand ; I’ve bound it 
round with three strips of a hazel wand, the bark, you know, peeled from 
left to right last Midsummer eve under the moon’s own beam, and steeped 
three nights in the water of the Whitestone Well; I’ve no use for it, for 
every one gives me the bit and the sup, and I’ve my ould shelter at the 


back of the Dovecote; and, if I hadn't, no one but would let Rand 


Woodcutter under the shadow of his roof. And as to clothes, 


Sidney, sure you set me up for ever with the clothes. 


since she was born, sir ; odd bits of money—I hid them for her in 
the ould gable. 


the 
iter 


I’ve so much of them 
that it’s a throuble to count them; so take it, sir—my little a 
a ho 


ever 
le in 


I never thought them mine to use—sure I haven’t the 


sense to know what to do with money. Oh, Master Sidney, it isn’t the pride 


that makes you turn from poor Randy’s offering! Sure, when I 


tester or a tenpenny, all the 
letting it drop into the hole an 
oulder she’d have the sense to use it. 


it drinks the drop of dew as eagerly as the shower! Look, if 


*"dgeta 


joy I’d have would be, like an ould magpie, 
j hearing it chink—thinking that as she grew 
ch, machree ! when the earth is dry, 
e won't have 


it I'll fling it into the sea—I’ll never carry it back to its ould place. Oh, if I 


have been true and faithful, lighten my heart, avourneen, and don’t 
with cowldness.”’ 

Randy’s plainness and earnestness wru' 
extraordinary-looking receptacle of his weal 


kill it 


Sidney’s heart; he took the 
, determining to ‘appropriate 


it for his benefit, for he knew the tenderness and generosity of the poor 
fellow’s nature. The Woodcutter little thought, that out of her small store, 


Eva had left a 
the almonry of the parish priest. 


And now the packet left or! quay, amid the smiles and tears of those 


her way, amid the 
al ishi of 


on shore and those on . 
windings of the glorious Lez, that by a 
bounties, perplexes the s : 

of her many beauties is to 


rovision for him, in case of his illness or destitution, to 


ess 
ature’s 


-ships that seek her harbour, to judge which 
admired the most; while those whose sails 


are set for foreign ports, go forth with the knowledge that, steer where they 


ma 
lovelin 
of the vessel, for the ca 
the poor fellow looks like a follower of the family, and can as qui 
his way back from Cove as from Cork.” 


_ they can see nothing amid the nations of the world surpassing in 
ess the loveliness they leave behind. Randy still stood upon the deck 
in said, “ Let him go as far as Cove, young lady ; 

ickly find 


Randy could not speak his thanks, only again and again entreated Eva 
to tell him what he could do for her; being near her, hearing her — and 
his 


crouching in her shadow, had dispelled all the fancies that haun 



























































Journe ‘ Ee 
1 *y: he would have forgotten where he but f 
Swift,” and when obliged to go on shore at y does do the motion 


of * The 
to 





the deep-toned waters—sketchin 











the spot where he stood, tears flowing do i : 
could not restrain her own. Accustomed 6 oan A. while Eva 
many lands, Sidney felt not a little triumph in the en 
respect which his beloved excited; the charm was certain} whe 
few words she spoke always told of her loving and y Working ; the 
drawn towards her as much by the invisible and certain 
ness as by her beauty, all, even to the silent man at the hein oh 

beamed in his eyes, were ready to speed to do her service - K idee ise 
a proud dog i her side, neither knowing, nor, if he had Leen pb a 
the prospect of city life and close confinement, He was advancing j $ 
and could better do without the forest glades than he could hare fo.” 
years before: he looked and moved a fin three 


: egg of rank, ; 
nothing except his mistress, save, ind the | proline ov Ng Notice 
said it 


that hovered about the g; the sailors, too, pointed i : 
was the sign of a good passage Keeldar watched it eta et pe 
rose up to look for it, when it vanished, and then re-appeared again : aa 


once it descended so that Eva saw the thess beamed in i : 
eyes, as it hovered over the sea. = _ ed in its beautiful 


‘The moments were angel-winged to those who had long | 
and they little noted the ing scene. How wonderfully ne npn 
setting sun when they were far at sea ;—“‘ too beautiful,” the captain said, 


as ‘The Swift’ bowed gracefully to the warm strong breeze 

full-bosomed sails. “Too glowing,” he repeated, aa pon dapecbenye 
non-appreciation of such beauty curled the artist’s lip, as he watched the light 
feathery clouds, tinged with the deepest rose colour, that scudded over the 
heavens, until the whole expanse was flooded with vapour, which, as the 
hues faded, seemed to cling wee closely and more close ; how Sidney 
joyed in the effects—the light and shade—the gorgeous colouring—canopying 



























with a eleer eye and truthful — 

chan: as they were, com 

Sea K he oe 

that Nature teaches her true wors! i 

noted how the ship's see! 
world was his home, 


outlines of the clouds, rapi 
ights he had seen abroad, and 
his fair bride tales of the 

She heard not the wind that followed fast, nor 


of waters now h themselves into waves. Nothing in 
could be more perfect than the motion of the ship; every po 
tion working er in the ing breeze, as if courtesy, not necessit), 


bowed her over-the billows. 

“1 iad pot the Indy bauer go Malo, t,o auch «reso 
eam greenery eS 
oll of the wg to disturb Praag Sone and yet it was broken, how, 2° 


“We must haul in our canvas,” was the reply; 
much pleasanter below. I do not insist, I only recommend, 


kindly. 
«Tt is magnificent!” said Eva, as she turned once more to gaze 5p 
the heavens. 
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“ And you fear nothing ?”’ inquired the captain. 

“Nothing!” ‘ 

“ By Jove!” said the good sailor, when he returned from the cabin 
“ that Tad ’s smile would quell a tempest.”” As the night advanced, the 
storm gathered down upon the waters, but not so fiercely as to cause any 
alarm for the safety of the ship, while the seamanship of her commander 
and the steadiness of his crew, convinced Sidney that, despite the increasing 
gale, ay could weather it bravely—if they kept the open sea; and when he 
assured Eva ‘all would be right,’ she but smiled at his supposing she enter- 
tained adoubt. Her fellow passengers already looked to her for hope: at 
first, whenever the ship laboured in the trough of a heavy sea, they screamed 
violently ; but Eva’s self-possession by degrees communicated itself to them, 
and they were tranquillized—talking in whispers; but when, at intervals, 
the pale lightning flickered through the cabin, they crowded closely together 
like affrighted sheep, while Keeldar vented his apprehensions in low 
moanings. Sometimes a lull would come, and it was Seal the storm was 

assing off; but after one of those ‘lulls’ it increased so as to make stout 

earts quake with fear. The impending clouds were so highly charged with 
the electric fluid that wreaths of fire sported around the wala ship, which 
nothing daunted, maintained its power, and rode upon the waves like a war. 
horse over a field of battle. The scene became too awful to excite so tranquil 
a feeling as admiration ; but, at the moment when the captain exulted in the 
strength and bearing of his vessel, and congratulated himself on the good 
seamanship that had so ably and quickly prepared for the rattling gale, the 
lightning struck the heel of the main-topmast, and from thence Take like 
a fiery serpent down the body of the mast, which it crushed and shivered 
into splinters, shattering the stout iron hoops, forged in the faith of human 
strength, into small pieccs, which, driven fore and aft, sprang into the 
foaming surge. 

The scene was awful beyond description; nothing pictured or imagined 
could equal its reality; amid the elemental strife the stricken ship, heaving 
in its agony, showed like a pyramid of fire, as though some bright voleano 
had been east forth from the dungeons of these dark yawning waves to 
affright the ocean and the heavens. Every object, every straining cord and 
madly flapping sail, the very features of the terror-stricken crew, transfixed 
in various attitudes, were visible each to the other; the thunder rolled away 
in triumph; the darkness that succeeded, awful as it was, was a positive 
relief; men could not breathe till then; the vessel reeled violently, then 
shivered like a living thing in a-paroxysm of ague. There was a lull—a 
pause—a fearful moment of silent horror; so long—it seemed an eternity 
concentrated into an instant. 

“Now, God protect us, we are struck by lightning! struck—but not 
crushed!” This was whispered in the darkness of that terrible moment. 

Who but Eva thought of consolation then? 

“ We are lost!”’ exclaimed a voice, loud and distinct in its terror. 

“He who said so, deserves to be so,’’ shouted the captain. “ Cut away 
the wreck of the mast, and clear decks—there is stout life in the good ship 


et. 

“ The fireball has gone right through her, sir,” exclaimed the mate, as 
another flash of lightning showed his ghastly face to his officer. 

“ Well, sir,” was the cool reply; “and what of that? I have had a ball 
through my body, and yet—I am here,” 

“ Brave heart!” exclaimed Sidney, “ we shall be saved !”” 

“I will not cling to you or impede your movements,” said Eva to her 
husband; “ but will g° anywhere, or do anything you tell me.” 

The pitching and rolling of the ship prevented her words from being 
heard ; but panty Ope her face, pale yet calm, and could trust her then, 
when death with life was struggling for the mastery. No time was lost; 
each hand was ready; each heart true; what men could do was done; the 
deck was cleared, the pumps were and got to work, and several of the 
people were left between decks, to hoist up and heave overboard whatever 
they could manage. Had ‘ The Swift’ not been struck, she would have had 
little difficulty in weathering the gale; but her main mast gone, the water 
gaining in the hold, despite all their efforts at the pumps—one of which 
had become disabled—she was left completely at the mercy of a hea 
sea ; and though the thunder had ceased and the lightning no longer, wit 
bitter mockery, exhibited their danger in its varied and lurid lights, they 
looked in vain for a break in the black and stormy clouds that poured upon 
them, and seemed to some as if collected to hide their perils from the 
compassionate eye of Providence. Sidney was prompt to assist and pru- 
dent to advise. Eva’s influence increased with the peril ; “God,” she 
said, “was with them,” and so great was her command over the feelings in- 
separable from a woman’s nature, that the captain did not hesitate to tell 
her their only chance now was to let the ship run for the land 

We shall lose our all,” said Sidney; “‘ but we may save our lives— 
your casket, dearest ?””— 

“ It is gone,” she answered, calmly ; “I heard them say the passenger’s 
luggage was overboard.” ; 

Sidney could be of little further service; he twined his arms round Eva, 
and felt that her heart did not beat more quickly than usual: half an hour 
of intense anxiety, crowded as it was by the past and future, crushed years 
into moments. “It cannot be,” he sui, ‘that God will cut off our young 
lives thus in the summer of the year and of our age—it cannot be!” 

And if it were, dear heart!” she answered, “what do we fear? a 
lunge into that gulf to wake in heaven! But, Sidney, trust me, we shall 
re a far longer struggle with life, nor know the perfecting of immo 
ove so soon!” It seemed, as she spoke, that there was a lessening of the 
storm; but in the distance saw the fatal foam wreath, telling of rocks 
and shoals that Few 6 the land. oe on ordered the boats to be lowered, 
and said how kful they ought to be that the drenching rain had ex- 
tinguished the fire, which otherwise must have destroyed them in their 
sudden terror; the jolly boat was hoisted on the lee side, and afterwards 
=e other boats on the booms were got into the water; but the sea ran so 
‘igh that it was with difficulty they were prevented from being stove along- 
side, and one was instantly drawn under and sunk; this too with the water 





gaining fearfully and the ship tumbling on towards the shore; the captain 


ange the 
oomed ship, so as to turn a point and run her for a bay where there might 


gazed on the fearful breakers and endeavoured to ch 


pochcsor grin vely still water, and obtained on a 
the breakers f and frothed around the spi 
dark and frightful in the EE light, which a , 
brightning into morning; the hi 

ous to serve her commander’s will to the last. 


laboured! the wreck of the noble craft that had queened 
waters of the apap erie how heavily he cas wet 9+ ay ed 
t an effort still struggling to obey the h t 

groaned like the weathercock in the old gable. f One nt a mt 
muttered Sidney, “and we are in still water;” what a moment it was: men 
bent and iaboured for their lives; others seemed transfixed, paralysed as 
a shrunk from the fierce dark crags which overhung their course. On a 
sudden, a sunk rock that projected under water, considerably below the 


helpless, then 


limits of the visible point, struck the bow of the ship ; 


round—her head cleared, but her stern coming on the rock, struck 
edly, and the sea —_ very heavy, her rudder broke away, and all eardees 
t r a moment, helpless as she was, she forged off, but 


aloft were shivered ; 
at the same instant ran upon another rock, the sea 





even at high tides; brea anxiety stilled every lip; while 


ful vessel worked strongly in the current, 


rock which was never 


rocks that stood up 
haze prevented from 


How the poor thing 


instantly, she swung 


breaking over her; a 





half-suffocated of despair arose from the nee. ager persons were 


washed overboard; the confusion of a death-s 


succeeded; but the | 


captain never for an instant lost his presence of mind; some cried, “the | 


boats—the boats,’’ and seemed about to rush into them, as they tossed about 
half-full of water, knowing that the ship could not hold long together ; if 
there were any means of getting on the reef, the captain knew there was 


still water on the other side; but the breakers lashed the ship furiously, 


and dashed in a fearful gully between it and the reef; i 


most daring thought, to attempt, short as it was, to cross it; no one for an 
instant supposed they who had been washed overboard could clamber the 
precipice ; the fog was evidently clearing off, the light increasing, and the 
ship did not pitch as unceasingly, shaking rather when the surge dashed over 
her; at last, they heard a hail from the reef, and much to their astonishment 
they saw the figure of one of their crew—he was saved! he made signs to 
them to throw him a rope lower down, and descended with an ease which 
proved him ene es to a point where a rope might be secured; ever 


moment increased the danger of those who clung to th 


the ‘spike,’ upon which she was as it were impaled, she must instantly settle 
and sink: every effort was made to fling a rope across, but in vain—one bold 
hearted fellow offered to carry it through the surge. A plunge, and he 
struggled bravely, but a spar struck him, and he sunk, This made the 
bravest shudder—Sidney and Kva clung together, not venturing to look into | 
the abyss. Keeldar, as if unders ng the peril and the resource,eyed | 


the distance with his deep blood-shot eye, and whined. 


“ He is nota eT unfortunately,” said the captain. 


Eva bent down and the creature’s h 


t was impossible, the 


eship; if she got of | 





He looked up in her 


face, and licked her hand. “‘ He will try hy I tell him,” she observed to | 


the captain. ‘ You will go, Keeldar!” 


shook himself, advanced 


i to the edge of the vessel, and looked steadily forward. The 
pe Fos ill reef ne hended what was going forward, and let himself 


down, so that he stood hip-high in the water. 


E loved her hand and attempted to fasten the glove to the rope; 
this wae done for her; she showed it to the dog, told him he was to carr it 
there—poin across. It was Sang of, and the gallant brute sprang after 

t 


pointing 
it with such h courage, that a 
" whieh tnot have been sheltered somewhere in 


the storm, fluttered towards the reef. 
“Do not look, Eva; I will tell 


shout raised by the sailors the white 


the rigging through 


you what occurs,” said Sidney, as he 


urned face to his bosom. ““T do not see him yet, my love ; all is one 
a J, Bog rope floats idly—no! he has it—he has it, good dog! 


No! itis loose again! No! he has it, I see his head.” 
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THE ART-UNION 





Let it go, let it go; he is uncoilin 


garments, nor the deaths which fared around her. 
thousand demons were tugging at 


or 
and 


anchor, on the spot from which Keeldar had plunged. ; 

‘i brave dog—forward!’’ she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands. He turned his head once towards his mistress, but swam on. 
All knew their lives depended on his strength and sagacity. 
grouped together, —s with panting hearts and straining eyes the 
movements of his head, as he 


Keeldar; forwar 


him, and all felt the influence of her voice. 


yield up his charge. 


“It is the glove he wants; it is the glove he wants,” repeated Eva, 


in agony. 


he captain put his trumpet to his mouth. 
There had been a fierce and determined wrestling between the man and the 


a 


= ay 


_ 


_— 
—= 


dog; but it ceased at once. 


the ro 


water from his coat, shut his 


waves rolled on, though 
fast his rope, but it 
equal to much weight. 


S 


yyy 





sling was constructed with a slipping noose. 


: 
3 
e 


Thaeqenthe sloms th 


Trip we our reel to- 


wer 
e 


it; steady,” cried the captain. 
“Lady,” he added, “call loudly to the , Bo he will gain strength from 


ice.” ‘ ee 
yen was at once herself. She advanced—nothing heeding her dripping 


e yet firm-set planks—reeving them one 
from the other, and yelling, half in mockery, half in triumph! Some of the 


s lay on the’shelving deck, so ill, as to be indifferent whether life 
z aoe noe, hand.’ Each wave shook the shattered bark, as it hissed 


ttered over its timbers; but Eva stood like Hope, steady to the 


Again Eva encouraged 
Eagerly at last the sailor 
grasped the rope, and waved his arm in triumph, but the dog would not 


struggled onwards. 


‘Give him the glove.” 


; e. The sailor clambered to the nearest ledge, 
coiled round his arm, while Keeldar, unable to shake t 

teeth firmly on the glove. 
the gale abated; the sailor on the reef made 
ad been injuted in its progress, and was un- 
u Doing as he was ordered, the little cabin boy 
coiled one of great strength round his slim body, and grappled the other 
foot by foot across the abyss. Oh, if his mother had been there to see him! 
That secured, two strong men went over to provide for the safety of those 
who were to follow, and, valuable as time was, there was no confusion. A 


“ Now, lady, is your turn.” 
“ Sidney !’’ whispered Eva. 
“ No man will move,” replied the captain 
are _— but 4 a the first care.” 
othing could keep the trembling Keeldar tranquil dur : 
that his mistress was wafted er but when ae we Det beg e 
he pressed the glove into her hand. Each, as he arrived preci an 
dog as their preserver; but, as usual, he responded to no caress of ; 
a er — . 
idney wished to remain to the last with the captain 
it ~ and Eva watched with her husband hie poached 
intense anxiety, as he stood alone upon the reeling deck, ta ing a last fare. 
well of the timbers he had regarded with fidelity and affection. He had 
hardly swung himself off, when a heavy sea struck the ship, and so com- 
pletely unseated her, that the ropes were cast from their holdings and the 
gallant officer was immersed in the waves ; the men pulled as if their lives 
were still in his keeping—even Eva put her frail strength to the rescue: al] 
shouted to him, as with one voice, to ‘hold on,’ and so great was their 
anxiety to preserve his life, that they hardly noticed the utter destruction of 
the vessel, which, before he was landed on the reef, had gone to pieces so 
completely, that nothing could be seen but the spars and bulk heads, jostli 
each other in the trough of the sea, which had lifted her up, and then dashed 
her into fragments. ow they congratulated and clung around the captain 
forgetting in his safety all regrets, and then indulgi g in 
one long prayer of gratitude; drenched and cli ng toa 
slippery cliff until the ebbing of the tide enabled them 
to seek a surer footing, in the hope that the main 
land would be accessible at low water—the spray dashi 
over them at one side, and the waters of the bay looki 
so dark and deep at theother. Still, they felt as only those 
can feel who have escaped a sudden and violent 
without house, shelter, or food ! 

One or two old sailors declared there must have been 
‘a reason’ for all this—in the summer time; me saa 
not right going on, for they had heard sounds suc 
as thunder never uttered, and seen shadows on the deck 
never reflected from mortal form; this they whispered 
to each other, ‘looking out’ for the white pigeon, which 
seemed to have weaned from the reef as mysieriously as 
from the ship. 

Keeldar might have been a popular dog, if he had had 
popular manners, but he never cow ‘the people,’ 
and when each had patted him on the head, and : 
admired his co e and sagacity, there seemed to arise 
a tacit understanding that he only desired the approba- 
tion of his mistress. A warm and beautiful sunrise 
saw the subsiding of the raging waters, and the arrival 
of several landsmen on the beach, some to lunder— 
some to save. Within a short period after their ship- 
wreck they were safely lodged in the few cabins that 
skirted the coast, Eva still the guardian angel of those 
whose weakness required encouragement and aid, and 
Sidney active — to remedy in part the mis- 

night. 


» “until the women and children 
Beneath her feet a 


“Forward, good 


They 





fortunes of the ea 

“You have not lost your sketch-book,” said Eva to 
her husband ; ‘‘some day you = peer the clouds 
that last night beguiled us by their beauty!” 

\ “M mn dearest,” he — looking mournfully 
“HNMR ance. 8© upon her; “that and poor Randy’s purse are all our 
wealth.” ‘aie > 
“ My own Sidney, the mine is not exhausted so long as 
e | there!” 

i ‘« But the means may be wanted to work it.” 5 
of wap i Never, while the will and health remain! I could chide you, dearest, 
for a distrustful word or look, living as we are, memorials of sich oe 4 
I did hope to have eased your toil by the contents.of that casket, oe ner 
perhaps, the fishes look upon with wondering eyes: but it was — . ; 
is I who should grieve, seeing I come a burden to you ms ~ yaw 
mate; and yet I g; not! This is indeed a new world, but aes rer ie 
desired. I have still some few jewels, and one above them all, 
tines—Hope! faith in the future—born of the past: 








FAIRY MADRIGAL. 


AS SUNG AT THE COURT OF QUEEN HONEYBELL.— WRITTEN BY ONE OF HER ARTISTS. 


glow-worms glance, 


shower : 


ight, 
the shadowy trees, 
t. 


To the piping of the breeze, 


Or the 
t 
As he hymns the 
In his dreams. 


the skylark weaves 


leaves, 


wning gleams 








ening 








Ii, 
11 : 
‘ : ‘ i d twine, 
What, ho! The Wisp-fire! through the dark Twist we, twist we, twirl an 
Follow him fact,” ; Along the green! prea 
Over the marsh that takes no mark But see! Aurora’s tresses ’ 
Setanta The boles between’ — wind, 
ep Pnow hang him out a Mount we apd twilight , 
; Come follow 
wie est eat Sead es 3 a orig OO 
We quaff so merrily To Fairy-land away ° 
From buttercup and hairbell blue, There may our , 
Our nectar dew! Pa Be —- Z ' "_ 
Or sip from lips divine thine, ‘ pope ag - a.™. 
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THE FALCON GLASS WORKS. 
MESSRS. APSLEY PELLATT AND CO. 


Tus notice is devoted to the juctions of the 
Falcon Glass Works, an ex ny _ well a 
establishment, the prope of Messrs. Apsley 
Pellatt & Co., situate vag * end of Blackfriars- 
bridge, onthe Surrey side. The cuts presentin series 
a selection of objects which, in form and style of 
ornament, proclaim a taste y in advance 
of those applied to the same uses of a manufac- 
ture of only a few years past; and “tna S igre 
of the production and ornamentation of these 
articles is effected on the premises, which, consi- 
dering the situation —so near the heart of the 
Metropolis — are very extensive. The most in- 
teresting part of the manufacture is the furnace 
department. Here the components are, once a week, 
—that is every Friday— in the furnace for 
the formation of the metal, which takes forty-eight 
hours before acquiring a state of white-heat 
fluidity fit for working. The mass is then worked 
off into any given articles by two sets of men, who 
prosecute their labours day and night, relieving 
each other prgpeenng F plain and uncut glass 
is produced at once, being formed and finished at 
the furuace ; but elaborately ornamented glass is 
cut, as it were, out of a mass, blown as a ap 
proaching the required form as the nature of the 
subsequent ornament will admit. The cutting and 
polishing are performed by wheels of various forms 
driven by a steam-engine; thus all su 

cutting is effected by flat-faced metal wheels, ov 
which flows a thread of sand and water ; all in- 
cised cutting is performed b wheels, to 
which the glass is applied by experienced hand 
in a manner to produce every Nema bac ganner The 
appearance immediately cutting is 
that dull opacity which charac what is called 
‘ground glass ;’ it will, therefore, be understood 
that the surface must be subjected to another pro- 
cess, viz., that of smoothing with stone wheels, 
with water constantly dropping upon them, and the 
final process, which is seinding. This is accom- 
plished by means of wooden and leaden wheels, 
acting with water, rotten-stone, &c. 

The removal of excise restrictions has done much 
for the manufacture in this country ; but there 
are yet, as we shall show, disadvantages a' i 
it, which are, it would appear, irremediable by any 
government protection. e principal of these is 
the difference in the ratio of production, which, in 
the case of coloured ornamented glasses, may be 
stated one as 200 percent. upon the for 
cost of production; hence, setting out of the 
question the value of the metal—a result of labour 

roduced at a ratio equivalent to two shillings in 
hemia, could not in this country be produced 
for less than six; this balance in favour of the 
foreign manufacturer arises, it need scarcely be 
said, out of the great difference in the cost of the 
necessaries of life—a difference which extends to 
every item in the scale of production. Another 
source of superiority in the market is the usual 
default in form and feeling—qualities which every 
foreign producer of articles of utility and orna- 
ment has cultivated, as if the precepts of a 
ving 


masters and designers were yet uttered 

i All these imported productions pnt tin 

of which excites i m, are results of taste 
how— 


earnestly improved — educated no matter 
but, nevertheless, educated ; hence, our home pro- 
ductions in glass are—we would say have been— 
the works of mechanics; those we import, the 
works of artists. But there are yet advantages on 
our side which the foreign manufacture does not 
attain. Many of the most beautiful of those pro- 
ductions which we import are but the curiosities 
of the manufacture — apparently the 
dilettanti in the art—hence they are not produced 
in quantity; and if the manufacture be pressed by 
demand from this country, it is a curious fact that 
each successive importation is inferior to 
a 

powerful impetus has 
the glass manufacture, and e 
that extension of production has alwa 
lowed by a great amelioration of q 
snfficiently seen in many 
acture, as in that of cotton, and decorative 
Yention is eminently developed by being required 
to deal with quantity. As soon as new 
of the material lead to the porn vast quan- 
tities of glass, new moulds, forms, snd processes 


"ee 





must be adopted. Ibie tmpecsiio to speciation n 


the varieties of uses to w 
Lumps of vitrified clay from cop 
are now used for the purpose at 
4 — ag aggre in 

1e Excise duty, that artificial building materials 
will be almost universally used instead of stone or 
marble, being rendered indestruetible by the atmo- 


sphere, from having been partially vitrified, and 
being susce sible of an J oo 


or shape, while in a soft state, or in the condition 
of semi-liquefaction. Glass has been adopted by 
some of the most eminent shawl manufacturers of 
Paisley, as mountings for looms, in the place of 
brass and polished metal ; and it is probable that 
its application in this way will be extensive, 
since it is susceptible of any desired form, and as 
being qualified with all the hardness and smooth- 
ness of surface which characterise metal, it will 
readily be understood as adaptable to all the 
purposes for which metal has employed. But 
these and the other vitreous productions consti- 
tute a branch of the manufacture of a nature very 
different from that especially under notice; for in 
loo the rooms of Messrs. Pellatt we 
fin h in every variety, the domestic utilities 
and luxuries of the manufacture, and those in the 
utmost refinement of the mostrecentameliorations ; 
and these works sufficiently show—like all others 
which lead us to touch upon the subject of 
that there is no foreign production in 

cannot be at once imitated by the British artizan : 
a fact, telling him more plainly than all others, 
that with a similar direction given to his talent, he 
would constitute himself the imitated, ins of 


remaining the humble imitator. 
tea Genk ae seus tie bath oon wine- 
decanters, all differing in design and ornamenta- 
tion. The first, as may be at once seen, presents 
the easy and flowing line of the antique—an 
authority now so commonly applied to, as to be 

; ~- 

y recognised in every-day utilities, how 
readily soever their elegance may be felt. This 
is the plainest of the three, being cut in a manner 


to e the form, and communicate as much 
brlianey ‘as possible. 

This is what is termed flat-cutting, or techni- 
cally, fluting, and is effected by means of flat 
wheels. The desirable quality of br: 
cut-glass depends upon the width of the flutes ; 
for, as the interior of the glass is circular, the 

rism formed by the junction of the flutes will be 
t, gg ops more effective when the 

flutes are broad. In glass-cutting the amount of 
brilliancy depends upon the manner of breaking 


glass may be 





or diverging the rays of light, as they pass through 


the glass. 
second example is a novel and very ele- 
jt tom, cut with C view to the attainment of a 


Sa 
wansea, It 
bricks are freed from 


design— | 
lass that 


in| 8 


high degree of reflection. The cutti f 
decanter is called hollow diamond entllng : = 
centre of each diamond forms a convex mirror, 


and the angles present a quadruple prism. Th 
third example shows a onbes of diat-cutting with 


what is termed splitting ; the splits form inverted 
prisms. 

The next cut is a group of Pens: used for claret 
and cham e. The three foremost, which are in 
the Vene taste, are beautifully engraved in 
arabesque. The other glass, forming the farthest 
of the group, and ornamented with clear lo- 
zenges, is -coloured in blue and white glass, 
the colour is of the exquisite mazarine tint, and is 
obtained by covering or white glass with 
blue in the manufacture; thus where the white 
glass ap it has there been removed in lo- 
zenges by the wheel. Methods of casing white 

lass with coloured were well known to the 
ancients—the Portland vase may be instanced as 








‘one of the most beautiful examples of an art 
| which has only been recently practised in this 
| country; and, al h articles constituted of 
| variously coloured g are now extensively 
manufactured, our productions are still inferior 

to those of artists—a fact which, it is neces- 

does not arise from any ignorance 


to plain 
st the menufeture on the part of the British 
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—— but from a want of artistic taste and 
eeling in the execution—and how continually is 


this default presented to us! The manner of 
working is also an obstacle to improvement. Now 


it is not necessary to say that for the execution 
of. these beautiful productions time is necessary as 








for works of real value; but in our glass-houses 
the great object of the manufacturer is to produce 
ntity, and but for a success- 
ul result in thie, his ex 
would so much enhance his 
cost, as to leave him, at the cur- 
rent priceof the glass, a loser 
by the man . In Bohe- 
mia, whence so much glass is 
imported, the case is very diffe- 
rent, as we shall anon'show. 
Below the group of glasses 
is a water-jug, fluted, but in 
a manner to preserve the con- 
tour; and the following cut re- 
presents another water-jug after 
the antique, and uncut, except 
at the lip and foot; this form 
is sometimes ved in ara- 
besque and otherwise orna- 
mented. Another group consists 
of a decanter and wine-glasses, 
= former aegers pe! ao 
y engraving and cutting—the 
broad flutes being ornamented 
with compositions of grapes and 
vine leaves, which contrast ad- 
mirably with the polished sur- 
faces, as being left of a delicate 
and ue tint, telling in beauti- 
fully effective reliefs. The wine- 
glasses accom i the decanter are 
novel in ornamental composition. The 
large circular composition, entitled the 
‘Queen’s Plate,’ is, we believe, a unique 4. 
example of glass intaglio moul ‘he = 
head is, of course, a portrait of Her Majesty, =] 
and on the flange are groups of figures in & 
procession, copied from Thorwaldsen’s beau- 
tiful Procession of the Triumph of Con- 
stantine, executed in a masterly style on 
the under side of the plate. e method 
adopted in the —— of this beautiful 
production is an application upon a e scale 
of that employed fn forming glass ssa The 
first proceeding is the construction of a model, 
which being completed, a mould is made upon it, 
into which is pressed a composition in certain pro- 
rtions of china clay, fine cra and brick-dust, 
aced with tripoli powder, so producing a cast in re- 





_ f th —_—_—— |] 
tition of the original. This is th most caref 
ried, and afterwards, by very slow Seen s brougiy 








toa red heat, in which state it is ready to receive the 
softened glass, which is blown or pressed upon it in 
a manner to effect an intimate adhesion, and in 
this state the work is annealed, and when cold, the 
composition is brushed from the glass. The 
surface or background of the work is then polished, 
and this is the final operation. A new matrix is 
necessary for each work of this kind, hence these 
productions are necessarily expensive; the process, 
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however, supplies a beautiful means of transferring 


fine compositions to an indestructible material. 


The Queen’s Plate is followed on the third page 


by a decanter of new design, cut out of a very 
substantial body of glass, according to the methods 
already described. Below this is a claret-jug, most 


(ey 


i} 
I 





richly ornamented. These are followed by two 
chimney-piece lustres for one candle each. The 
stem or body is of beautiful mazarine blue, cased 
upon white glass, and cut so as to present the 
colour alternately with white. The pendants or 





drops are prisms of the eee Sad meee 


exquisite workmanshi the production of 
these glass pendants a our manufacture 
18 pre-eminent; and al foreigners have 


low price of the foreign manufacture pro fe 
ita certain sale ; but a comparison of this with the 





| of the latter. The extinction of the d . 
a i e duty on glass; It is in Bohemia that ‘cased.’ it i 
| ery much tended to improve the quality of monly called, coloured, glass is’ prineipelly ron | 


| 








the — amie 0 a ~ days of restric- 
tion, the ordinary sizes of pendants were made | duced, and the advantages db < 
a broken —. aes — legs, and ner on a such asec teaiinhiase 28 cee y the 
other pieces of o , use in the formation | Bri roducer wi i 
pe ae ppt Avior told ‘ P thout the slightest apprehension 
cally called drop-pinching, 
it is not necessary that the 
= be fused, but only 

eated to redness; on this, 
therefore, no duty was pay- 
able, and hence was effected 

a saving in the cost of pro- 
duction. But attending this 
Fema of forming ps 

ere was one very great 
disadvantage, which was, 
that each pendant so 
formed was different in 
quality to every other, 
because no two pieces of 
old glass were of the same 
tint or of the same refrac- 
tive power. But now, on 
the contrary, pendants of 
the best quality are made 
from highly refractive = 
prepared expressly for them, 
colourless, from strie, 
and of great substance; in 
short, they are manufac- 

tured with a care and a 
consequent excellence, in- 
somuch that they are un- 
equalled by all similar pro- 
ductions of other countries. 
These two lustres are dif- 
ferent in construction, the 
pendants of the latter are 
novel in form. 

The large cut below these is 
that of achandelier formed 
of obscured glass, for six 
lights, and elaborately cut 
in polished lines. 

ere is, we say, none of 
the imported works which 
cannot at once be imitated 
by our own manufacturers ; 
but educated taste gives | 
the f er the advan 
in the tiful, and the 
low ratio of production 
affords him the like in 
price. The great object of 
our manufacturer is quan- 






























British production declares at once the superiority 
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ST 
able amount, through their ts 

ticles of taste for the table, = ree vl a 
the house of Apsley Pellatt and Co. and _ 


of given form, the artificial means we describe are 
the more effective. And not only is the most beau- 
tiful form imparted to the metal y the educated 


of competition. Thus the f manufacturer lo- 
cates If in a wood which it is proposed to clear. 
He forthwith proceeds to cut down timber and erect 
a wooden glasshouse—a few sheds and a saw-mill— 
and, having constructed his furnace, commences 
operations; the trees, of which it is desirable to 
deat the ground, him for fuel. He is, 

haps, situated in a district whither access is 
fiffeult and whence transport is expensive, it 
therefore becomes with him an object to deal as 
little as possible with raw material—exactly the 
converse of that of the British manufacturer—his 


taste of the workman, but the uction 
is finished by men who have qualified them- 
selves y perfect education in their 
various ts, having commenced 
iy b i severe Neemape _— pat _— 
ing of the human . y 
progressed through courses of study ne- 
cessary to accom t in high art. 
Thus the ornamentation of cased glass, the 














only means is, therefore, to confer the utmost value 
upon that which passes through his hands, in 
order to widen as much as possible the comparison 
between this value and the cost of carriage. This 
value, which he seeks to confer upon his material 
for such purpose, he is well ena led to impart by 
means of acquisitions, of which our workmen, 
who only study quantity, are deficient. He is im- 
bued with a fee for art, and has cultivated his 
apprehension of the beautiful, insomuch, that 
being dissatisfied with the insufficient and uncer- 
tain method of trusting only to the eye and the 
hand in the formation of 
vases and other objects, 
which must be subsequently 
cut and gilt at some expense, 
he has, therefore, invented a 
new mode of blowing these 
articles in moulds made of 
wood turned to the exact 
form that is required. 

A preference is given to 
wood because, as a non-con- 
duetor, it does not chill the 
surface of the glass, and so 

revent its repeating faith- 
fully all the niceties which 
may characterise the mould. 


. aD ies 
aa are blown by [ 
machinery of a verysimple f i) ie 
kind; the process is this—by | i 
means of the om i 7a Wie # 
iron glove, tted with a mM 
stop-cock, i =éi 

air ; the mould and the semi- ii ‘sil 
fluid glass are applied to Pilea” 
the cock, whence issues a > ie. 
rush of air sufficient to cause the 

the glass to fill every crevice 

of the mould, and afford an 

exact repetition of the form. 

Surprise is frequently ex- 

— at the facilit — 

whic e masses 0 

are town by the unsided 
power of the lungs; but this 
will be readily understood 
when it is suggested that 
the air instantly acquires 
increased temperature within 
the hot glass ; but for masses, 
and the certain acquisition 


rT 
ree 
PPE bdten i 
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, deel tah: 
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are the work of artists qualified 
beyond the humble powers of our work- 
men. But it is, however, only of cased 
glass, and its ornamentation that we now 
speak, for in white glass our own produc- 
tions are superior to those of any other 
country. 
The large 


cutting, the ting, and the iding, 
painting, gi italy 


ving represents a draw- 
ing-room chandelier for thirty lights, com- 
posed entirely of crystal, cut prismati- 
cally to afford the utmost amount of 
ae When it + npc ae 
atevery component item to 
the composition of an object Tike 
this is prepared by elaborate, te- 
dious, and, et expen- 
sive process, it a matter of 
— that, although costly, these 
uctions are not sold at much 
higher prices than those which they 
actually bring. The — cut upon 
ligh last — is a lustre for two 
ts, 0 — more expansive 
than usual. e last cut is a vase 
of cased glass—antique in design, 
and ornamented in admirable taste 
with froupe of flowers, the inter- 
vals filled up with arabesque. 
In chandeliers, we repeat, the pro- 
duce of the British furnace, England excels 
all foreign competition as to quality, both 
in regard to freedom from striz, cokeatiain 
transparency, and pellucid refractibility, 
as well asin e ce of form and design ; 
and, taking quality into consideration, she 
has nothing to fear from foreign competition 
as to price. The same remarks will equally 
well apply to the superior quality of our 
table glass department, such as wine-glasses, 
decanters, &c. The reason is obvious, that 
in the chandelier branch and table glass 
ware, the domestic habits of Englishmen 
have long patronised manufacturers by pur- 
chasing articles of taste for the illumination 


of the drawing-room and for the decora- 
tion of the 


have, in consequence, excelled in these de- 
partments of the art (comparatively) as 
highly as the 
Venetians, Bohe- 
mians 
French have done 
in their depart- 
ments of coloured 
vases. Could the 
foreigner follow 
the itish ex- 
ample of free- 


ding 
the present foreign fiscal exclusions 
and enormous duties, Italy, Sweden, 
Russia, Germany, and France, occa- 
sionally send , to a consider- 


iy 





dining-table, and the manu- | 
facturers have employed clever artists and | 
competent suggesters of classical and novel — 

8 for these branches, and | 





+ 


houses, in ape alone of the decided supe- 
riority of the q 4* British flint glass, 
Messrs. Apsley Pellatt and Co. have a large 
assortment of tastefully selected foreign — 
vases, both at the Faleon Glass Works at 
the branch establishment at the Bazaar, Baker- 
street, Portman-square ; and so soon as their sales 
of foreign coloured and gilt vases will justify the 
manufacture of a large amount of similar articles 
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, ducing such men as Mulready, Maclise, Redgrave, 


THE ART-MANUFACTURE OF 
FELIX SUMMERLY. 


We have, on several occasions, referred to the 
meritorious efforts of this gentleman to induce the 
artist to te with the manufacturer; and we 
trust, from time to time, to supply reports of his 
satis He is, we believe, fully 
aware of the difficulties he must encounter, and 
overcome, before his object can be even in a degree 
attained. But the time is auspicious for a move- 
ment so important: the artists have been taught 
by their brethren of the Continent, that men of 
high minds may condescend to small things—not 
only without a sacrifice of dignity, but really 
gaining thereby an augmentation of intellectual 
rank. We are not, as our readers know, alto- 
gether confined to Germany and France for ex- 
amples such as those we seek; the designs which 
Flaxman made for Wedgwood have been models 
ever since; and to them most of the manufac- 
turers of Staffordshire have been indebted for 
improvements. But while we, in England, can 
quote but a few instances in which great minds 
have thus sought to educate the multitude, among 
Germans and French the task has been the plea- 
santest of the duties of accomplished painters and 





rofound philosophers in Art. We rejoice, there- | 


ore, that Felix Summerly has succeeded in in- 


Is fw 








Horsley, Townsend, Bell, and others, to aid in 
@ project pregnant with immensely bene- 
ficial results to British manufactured Art. 
In some of the cases referred to the assistance 
tendered is slight—little more, we believe, 

authorising, and perhaps superin- 
tending, the introduction of a picture upon 
a vase; but even this is a gain of much— 
it is the beginning of the end. 
present p is not to criticise 
the objects already produced in conformity 
with this plan ; they will by no means justify 
entire praise; they are to be regarded 
rather as ‘first attempts’ than conclusive 
proofs: the infancy of a project that can- 
not fail to acquire caning. We are the 
less to examine these productions 
critically, because many of the objections 
we should urge against them have been 
understood ; and not only guarded against 
for the hereafter, but in part removed, in 
what may be termed second editions of the 
works. We shall, pouneueen ty. content 
ourselves with little more than introducin 
into our pages five of the articles, whic 
begin the series of Felix Summerly’s Art- 
manufacture. The first is a salt-cellar, 
designed by Mr. H. J. Townsend, one of 
the masters of the Government School of 
Design ; the second, a statuette, Una and the 
Lion, py aot J Gane Sg Redgva a Samet 
vase, from the design of Mr. ve; the 
fourth, a beer-jug. also designed by Mr. 
Townsend; and the fifth an ink-stand, also 
the design of Mr. John Bell. Some faults 
exist in each of these objects; for instance, 
the first, although a beautiful model, is 
large, and too heavy for its purpose on the 
dinner-table ; in the second, the nude figure is not 
the idea of Una; the third, : 
in ornamentation, is not f 
= form; the Large te 80 
prominent ‘bits,’ that it 
suguests danger in use; and the \ 
, the least open to objection, 
demands more caution than it 
is likely to receive from those 
who resort to it. In fact, 
both the first and the fourth 








ee 


value exclusively from 
a pn sas its ae mae 
» they supply evidence not o 
~ artists may do, but of what they! ae 
= we have reason to know that the manufac’ 
urers are alive to the value of the move that 
has been made in their behalf. e cannot d at 
that public appreciation and support will follos : 
without this, indeed, success is out of the question : 
and to secure it, not only must the designs be ex: 
cellent, but the cost must not be great. It will be 
a vast boon to render good art cheap, and we are 
justified in stating that to accomplish this object 
is the main purpose of Felix Summerly, We 
shall no doubt often have occasion to refer to his 
progress ; and we trust it will be with continual] 
increasing satisfaction to ourselves and benefit rd 
—— has ee much to deserve all 
vice we can ren im in hi 
latdabl undertaking him in his arduous but 
e understand that arrangements are makin, 

to carry out this project upon a very utile 
scale; and that, ere long, there will be few of the 


etn HH 


and water. 








manufacturers of land who will not contribute 
ty to it, in one form or er. 
The page we now submit to our 
readers may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as the ——— toa 
report of progress, that we 
furnish from time to time. 
already Felix Summerly bas done 
much to promote a beneficial un- 
derstanding between the artist 
and the manufacturer, and the 
results afford evidence of — 
willingness to te, we 
assured that ultimately we ™y 
look for the achievement of a re- 
yolution in manufactured art. 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. — 
THE COLLECTION OF — — 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, 
BOWOOD, WILTS. 
Tux noble mansion and park of Bowood are situ- 


ate about four miles south-east of 
in the county of Wilts. The town of Ch 


is distant ninety-three miles from London, possess- 
in scarcely a tatere of interest to the traveller. 
It is reached by the Great Western. which 


has a station close to it, on the northern 
The house stands on elevated ground, in a park 
of great extent and of diversified scenery. As the 
name implies, it is replete with woody ‘scenery of 
great variety of character, over a domain 
which includes nine valleys, suitably embellished 
a charm- 


with noble pieces of water, and offering 
ing variety of park-like and forest 
e principal front faces the south, and offers a 
facade of great extent; it looks over a ex- 
of the grounds; in the valley ly 


ow there is a grand lake of many acres in 
extent. The distance is crowned by Marlborough 
Downs and Roundaway-hill. The mansion con- 
sists of three portions erected at different intervals. 
The prlacioal past was built by John Earl of Shel- 
burne, grandfather of the present Marquis, from 
the designs and superintendence of the brothers 
Adams. The entrance is by a portico of ten Doric 
the armorial 


columns: on the pediment are 
bearings of the noble family. architecture of 
this part of the edifice is by the pret- 


tiness and deiicacy of its ornaments, which are 
characteristic of the architects’ style. An 
ment by a wing three hundred feet in length was 
Diocletian's palace at Spalstro.” ‘These erections 
iocletian’s at o ons 
form the southern side, and serve to enclose two 
square courts, formed by subsequent erections in 
the rear, containing numerous — wiedaal and 
various private ts. en- 
trance by the many arent on each side are 
niches wherein are placed statues of Michael 


Angelo and of Raffaelle, anno by their 
sence that Art is enco and Be tend ga 
ti = ‘io r i Lordship 

rely fo y his present ; 
father, the first Marquis, ha’ been sold pur- 
suant to his will, and which, in its , served 
to enrich some of our galleries, — 

The great features of the collection may be said 
to consist in the wonderful series of heads and 
sertiaite it contains. There is no collection in 
coee se {such high uality of ns 

an countenances, 0 a 
nor is there one that rivals it in the number and 
beauty of the works it contains by Sir 
Reynolds. The other painters of the lish 
school are not omitted: every year there has 
some fresh addition made from the choicest pic- 
tures in the annual exhibitions. 

The great door under the portico opens into a 


stately hall, paved with tesselated marbles 
decoreted with bn - 


fertment, which serves as a Corridor, and con- 


Sir A. W. Catioorr. ‘ View on the Thames,’ 
The principal object is a barque with the sail up; 
Various boats, one of which has a waterman in a 
scarlet peas and The distance is com- 


posed of the scenery of the Pool at W: . The 
picture is the see the ectiet cone pelea took 
one of his most beautiful productions. It is now 
ing engraved by Miller, of for an 
illustration to a future number of our Journal, by 
e kind permission of the noble 

F. Goopatu. ‘ The Sisters of visiting 


W. C. Copz. « , 
Church, Venies, aun maieene of St. Mark’s 


HURLsToNE, ‘Cupid his Bow.’ 

= elegant specimen of the , at 

me in 1835, and possessing great beauty of flesh 
ts, y contrasted by a blue : 

E. Lanpsrer, R.A. ‘ the 


departure from rustic scenes. 
Mig Erry, R.A. ‘The Return of the Prodigal 
n.’ 
Sreenwrcx. ‘ The Interior of a Church.’ 


Decthen by hee The Wandecere, oe, 

E ELL ; : . 

Wanmuaowre B.A.; twedanet ilievi ty Be Tar 

QuET; and one other, the subject from te, by 
WestMacor7t, jun. 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM, 


C. R. Leste, R.A. ‘Sir de Coverley 
and the Gipsies.’ As most of the pictures b 
living artists of the English school have onaren 
oS it is unnecessary to de mare 


-~ 


than name subjects : they have already re- 
ceived public opinica on their inert . r 
... +‘ Portrait of Napoleon.’ 

G. 8S. Newron. ‘Scene from “The s 


**—the well-known episode of M 
in Newgate, with Polly and Lucy, singing 
“How happy could I be with either, 
: Were t’other dear charmer away.” 

G. 8. Newron. ‘Scene from “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” —the Return of Olivia to her Parental 
Home.’ Engraved by Burnet. 

C. Lanpseer, R.A. ‘Pamela concealing the 
a she eee to her Parents.’ Be 

OGARTH. His own portrait, wearing a a 
G. 8, Newron. ‘Portrait of Thomas Moun, 


sDoveras Coorsr. ‘Othello relating his His- 


-M. Cooxe, ‘Mount St. Michael.’ 
W. Coxuins, R.A. ‘Italian Peasants worship- 


ping at a Shrine by moonlight.’ 
THE PARLOUR. 


R. Witsox. ‘ View in Italy, with Ruins of a 
Temple.’ 

R. P. Bontnoton. ‘River Seene—View of 

en,” ’ 

D. Roserts, R.A. ‘General View of at the 
hambra.’ A large picture, possess. 
painter’s nsijligenente, 
R. WiLson, ‘ View in Italy—a Road ascending 
F R. P. BoNnINnGTON. * View on the Coast, with 


ig egw 
‘ H. Howarp, R.A. ‘A Female with a Mando- 
line.’ 

Sra J. ReyNoups. ‘Louisa Marchioness of 
CE A ar mG tds mgagyaighier yng ol 

a 

of the Marquis of Westminster. 

Sir J. Rernowps. ‘Portrait of the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne. 

TINTORETTO. ‘A Pastoral Scene — Sheep- 
"Sin fF Lawrence. ‘Portrait of the present 
Marchioness of Lansdowne.’ 

Truvtoretro. ‘A Rural Scene, with Peasants 

Pip Henans. ‘The Horrors of War.’ A small 

of the renowned work at Florence. 

: W. Ross, R.A. of A. Caracci’s famous 

pieture, at Castle of ‘The Dead Christ 





and the Three Marys.’ 





D. ‘ 
ot ee RA. Interior of a ruined 


Idem. Another interior of a church. 
THE DINING-ROOM. 


This pasions and t apartment is 
panels ; they tre pasate C. STANFIELD. rw 
ee ; » RA., 


ment, 
ON THE STAIRCASE, 


W. Couutns, R.A. ‘ The Birdeatchers.’ 

W. Lez, R.A. ‘The Avenue, 1842.’ 

Hi. ‘ bet ag a 

Lanpseer, R.A. ‘Two Bulldogs worr 

a Pig.’ One of the artist's very earliest not 
ances. 

There are also on this staircase some portraits, 
and ‘A View of Old London Bridge in 1767." 


* THE INNER STAIRCASE. 


Atonzo Cano. ‘The Mw in Glory, with nu- 
merous Cherubim’—all of size. ‘This picture 
is a grand example of a master very rare in Eng- 
land, one of the most ornaments 
of the Spanish school. As he painted coeval with 
Velasquez, and enjoyed his friendship, we find the 
same resolution of pencil and firmness of touch. 


The col has t to the works of 
Vendpheon tall of olfvery iusto”? 
. +. ‘The Virgin and Child’—whole length. 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE 


leads from the Corridor first described, to the prin- 
cipal apartments on the first floor, and is an im- 

rtant architectural feature of the mansion. It 

ornamented with marble statues, among which 
is a fine copy of Micuart Anoero’s ‘ Lorenzo de 
Medici.’ door on the ve oy osama in 
front on , leads to the Ante-room of the 
Great Drawing-room. Curtains of tapestry, with 
scrolls and armorial devices richly worked in gold, 
t. 


on being drawn aside, open into it. 
THE ANTE-ROOM. 


Vetasauez. A féte c » com of 
cavaliers and ladies, pier yroig toner sgag 
and rege re originally adorned the 
Royal Palace of but were obtained 
the Danish Minister at the time of the Frenc 
invasion. They are choice examples of brilliant 


P. Wouwermans. ‘The Reapers.’ Three men 
and loading a horse. From Mr. Maitland’s 
co . 
Jacos Ruyspagt. ‘ ,” a barren scene 
by a river, on there is a small 
the Lord Gwydir. 


From of 
W. Van pe Verve. ‘A Calm, with Vessels.’ 
In the distance the entrance to the Port of Am- 
sterdam. From the collection of Brook Greville, 


5 ‘A Garden Scene, with Figures.’ 
J. Wrnants. ‘ Landscape, with Figures.’ One 


of the poleter's entinasy coveen, ON oe Onn 
Sin D, Witxre. ‘ Grandmamma’s Cap. 

ted for Lord 
1 sores Eo originally pain 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. render even the original effect in stained glass or 
we fresco painting. Joshua need not be represented 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. as a Crusader, holding the sun by the hair in one 


it that latest are impressed with no If here much greater and easier opportunities 
enfeeblement of invention and execution, altho are enjoyed for the study of Art; with artists 
have passed in no narrow number over y enj much greater and reatier be 
Lead of the illustrious the day of | tunities of t mpen. youn or abusaiecte 
the Saint Symphorien consist of about two | artists, for, of course, the celebrities in Art, as in 
dozen figures, principally full length and life size, | all else, are far t of oppor- 
an - ——e a ae. To eemnate, he pavery and ieee 

of the Churches o erdinand ; arrangements here, I need mention that 
and occupy one of the rooms of what is called the | the greatest work of the exhibition, ‘The 


Vernet . The Chapel of St. Ferdinand was | Roman Orgie’ of Couture, remains unsold ; 
erected at Sablonville, between Neuilly and Paris, | while the other chef-d' eeuvre of the Selon, 

in commemoration of the sad and sudden death | to the first only in size, and representing two 

of Ferdinand, the last Duke of Orleans, and on | Greeks with two gamecocks (by Gerome) has 
the spot —— the pcre Ng brought its Page author only pre - 
Among figures composed ngres c on ‘ound, a yo i 

given to one, wonderfully and beautifully arrayed as in » canes a en = pr oped 
gaan ancient knight, the features of the lamented encumbrance than a comfort, watches the victory 
Duke; while on either side are his wife and mother, | which her cock gains over that of her comrade, a 


as St. Helen and St. Amelia, with his father and youth kneeling, and earnestly putting up to 


aunt, as St. Philip and St. Adelaide. The combat his cowed , figures are ex- 
is a most unsatisfactory assistant to | quisitely drawn, though the co did not 
sketch these admirable figures; indeed, we must | seem, to my own judgment, to t all its 


be content at best only to generalize a few obser- | eulogies, it has a most agreeable softness and 
vations on their character. Handled with that | harmony. The two birds are marvels of execution 
firmness of line and intimate acquaintance with the | —the acceesories well composed and painted, so 
construction of the figure which the | that the picture had quite a success: yet Gerome 
able and knowing man of science, than | must fain be content with the ridiculous sum of 
the artist, the talent of the latter is shown in the | £40. Such a sale would have been impossible with 
i i —. It would have been chosen for one of the 
t of the , the evidently dis- prizes of the London Art-Union. But here 
tinct comprehension of subjects, and their | there is no such opportunity of sale. The only 
variety yet harmony of effect. One or two are less thing that is like it'is the “ Société des Amis des 
pleasing than the others, but it is only in such | Arts,” but its funds and transactions are so small 
are | as scarcely to merit mention, One would 

fulness of | that the King, the Government, and the Civil 
who would fain de- | would assist ly; but all , with even the 
by | Duke of Mon ier, who does about as much as 
styling him a skilful imitator and adapter of the | his father and all the rest put together, ht 
Greek, Byzantine, or Raffaellesque. It is, that | little more than a dozen pictures from the last 
some have a manner of — through | Exhibition. The Church, it is is a 
i i it is not | great assistant and of Art in Catholic 
worth while to deprive them; besides that, the true | countries ; but her assistance is very uestionable. 

respect which we owe to eminent us forbids | That an immense number of altar and chapel 
treating it lightly, even so far as to it from | tures are painted yearly, is certain enough 4 bat 
such misviews of prejudice. His alliance with | what, and how painted, are they? Few, indeed, 
those schools, which is certainly perceived to some | are such as either subject or execution renders 
extent, is but the result of that similarity which | creditable to Art. By senilizing the artist to 
must necessarily exist in the greatness of great | an old-world routine, and a set of bols and 
talents ; and of that intelligent taste which enabled | subjects, too stupid for faith of even dimmest 
him, yet a student, to choose for himself the highest | enlightenment, it degrades Art to a mere base 
models—not for servile imitation, but for incitive | manufacture of pictures, more prejudicial and less 


example. These latest works from his hands are, | true than even t ue and vulgar scenes of 
if not those which have delighted me most, at least | Brauer and Ostade. course, for your Art- 
equal to those which have. Union also, pictures may be manufactured—dashed 


A competition of designs and of glass paintings, | off with mere showy execution, and choice of sub- 
for the windows of La beune Chapelle, has just | jects catering to an unenli htened and misdirected 
been exhibited at the Academy. The church ‘ that no legislative or 
dignified thus peculiarly by the The i t can entirely elevate or anni- 
Holy Chapel,” is situated behind the Palais de | hilate the mean and narrow-minded element of 
Justice, forming part of the ancient portion of that | character, in Art or in man, such servility is still 
i j of Gothic 


orname eferable to that into which seco aan ae 
t, perhaps, the most and reed here: servility to mere 
= ore deem it their interest. to pit the gross and 


; 


i 


that exists. It is un restoration, and this 
concours is for of the window-work not yet | gaudy passions of their customers; an who cer- 
- The designs show great skill of adapta- tainly cannot be expected to elevate and enlighten 
tion to the rude character of the or them, so that the artist is obliged to work to order 
almost primeval, efforts at drawing of those times. | of a selfish dealer, and under limitations which 
But beyond this mere imitative power their merit, | must be revolting to all superior minds. 
in my own judgment, if I may presume so far, spirit, when left to itself or guided by sound taste 
ceases entirely. I regret always to either in | and in t judgment, as it ought to be ~ 
or in glass painting, the advanced case of nions so important as tom Bag 


ns 
and skill of this century forced to bend back to some | inevitably an infinitely better customer to 
incompatible and incempochensibhy Semiastions of Encouraging Art so little byperhans, mone’ 
|| the thirteenth or fourteenth, in what least in those con- 
| vation. Thatin architecture, and all solid ornament recompenses which Government ussall 

| csterior or interioe, the style and skill of those fers, it would show a willingness ny By 
times ully copied, even to dragon mination encouraging ¢ 

butresses if son will, is just and reason- | this, it is only now 
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chosen, being one of the greatest tho: 
the town, and the eentre of its commercial trans- 
actions. We have already described the figure ; 
but, in order to convey an idea of the appropriate- 
ness of the statue to its site, we briefly repeat that 
it is nine feet six inches high, and will 

a base and 


iE 
i 


a | 
> 
4 
@ 
& 
> 
® 
5 
= 


antiquities. In the hopes that it be preserved 
entire, and become a suitable conament to some 
religious edifice, it is satisfactory to state that it 
may still be acquired, and that the owner seeks no 
ster sclubarctmnens Cham the amount it has cost 


to twenty plates, and must of infinite ad- 

Engi to the antiquary searching reader of 

“tine STRATFORD Monvment.—A reduced fac- 

— " “5 e been exe- 
r. ley, of No. 9, Wellington- 

street, Strand. It 

painted with is of plaster, —_ 


ee in 
original; the bus ofcourse remains white relieved 
Le a plane of dark veined marble, The 
Secs ae Coane 
Y¥ gilt capi rest 
posed of an imitation of white veined 





> y 
aid which places genius in its true light before the 
world. The sapsionel iuliuad tonics Penaboamn 
in Kent, and its hospitalities will dwell in the 
memory of a numerous circle of the profession long 
consigned to the tomb. The example of this 


i to 
rt. Wells was a Trustee of the National Gallery, 
and has bequeathed to the collection his famous 
picture of the ‘ Glorification,’ by Guido, which he 
are from the late Sir Thomas Lawrence for 

guineas 3 m t is, as a picture 
fh school—in the Redleat collection is 


numerous, and contains many compositions of 
rare beauty: among them one remarkable—a grou 
of ‘ Charity surrounded by Children,’ 

the sacred emblems, the passion flower, the 
the grapes, va Rg hoverd these 
a shell for holy water—presen t er an 
ornamental font of the most beautiful character. 


which appears t in the present 
number of the Art-Unron ; and we do so with 


it is one of the indications of that 
ocean smh © every day making wa: 
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REVIEWS. 
Tae Home or Sa ill and 
scribed P. W. Fatruotr, F.S.A. Pud- 
lishers: CuarmMan 2. 
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Tue Mountains ap Laxus or SwITZERLAND, 
tHE Tyron, anp Itaty. By Gonos KB. 
Heaine. Published by M. A. Narra. 
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where cretinism and goitre are fearfully preva- 
lent: the view is remarkably ue. Other 
remarkable subjects are, ‘The of the Grimsel, 


the J $ 
good taste, and brought forward with much 
t and judgment. 
Tas Hicutanp Gatruznine. Drawn by R. R. 
M‘Ian. Published by ACKERMANN. 
This is the first number of gest? work in- 
tended to illustrate ordinary life in the Highlands : 
int as it is novel ; for Sithough 
of the manners 


= Peat,” and “ Deer-s ile 
first of these shows the “ ”” for school 
to be by sound of horn: we have, 


acco’ ly, a of boys headed by one who, 
oe tals iota Sok ra col odical gratuity, 
ily task. In the 
Peat,” we find two Cailleagan 
homeward the winter fuel ; 

have succeeded in . at ey ; ithi — 
ves a within shot— 
oo7 we caneuded ben the deer by a whin bush. 
FD cpt ly cbr gt oy t attractions to 
the and forests of the North, but it is not 
now in the wholesale battwe style when 


the hunters were the of Scotland : 


hart and h with other small beasts, as roe, 
wolf, fox, and wild cat.”” The size of these plates 
is folio; they are carefully executed, colo and 
convey very accurate pictorial descriptions of the 
subjects here introduced, and must extend to many 
others of interest which have never been 
illustrated in this manner. 


Tae Queen's Visit To Jexszy. Published b 
PHILie Rha, Sozel eqnass, Jersey; and rd 
Evprep, New -street. 


This is another of those works illustrative of the 


pular of her esty through her 

euabenod Sp ten’ Mayol Vici-t0 dereay, thes to 
t to Je . 

instant the two were fired t euenhen tie 


squadron 


royal sight, the inhabitants quitted 
their dai and ; 


proceeded en masse 
; and it is this wel- 








which is very rarely visited by artists. ‘The 
Hermitage,’ a ruin on a cliff overhanging the 
per weap t forward with byte tan 
: e commendation must ven 
the plates ‘St. Aubin’s ath ho wemniianes 
wood and distant shores ; The Corbiere Rocks ;’ 
Grosnez Castle;’ ‘St. Catherine’s Bay;’ ‘ Mont- 
Castle,’ &c. The whole of plates 
are executed with itfinite care, and the breadth 
with which water is a ee eae is highly success- 
ful. The artist—M. Le Capelain, a resident—is 
particularly happy in the representation of those 
misty effects are extremel ent in the 
island. The work does him the t credit. 


Two Lerrers rrom Atuens. By F.C. Penrosz, 
Esq. Published for the Society of Dilettanti. 
The construction of that noble monument of an- 
tiquity, the he ngs OR en Hoag mem ny most 
the » S. 1 ateanehes for oni the 

g o 
attention of every lover of end atten whether 
professional or otherwise. Although Callicrates 
and Ictinus exerted their utmost skill and science 
to erect a temple worthy of the divinity to whom 
it was dedicated ; and ias and his assistants 
were — in executing the rich display of 
sculpture with which it was decorated ; still it would 
appear that certain anomalies have been apparent 
in its size and construction, to reconcile or ac- 
count for which, Mr. Penrose travelled to the East, 
accredited by the Dilettanti Society. As far as 
wish as quathy: Societe: abd commaneaiayat 
w are y tec , and consequently o 
import chiefly to the architect—his object was 
to determine the exact poeta measure- 
ments of the building, which have been variously 
stated by different authors; to establish the 
precise relative position of the upper members 
with the lower; and to ascertain whether the 


253 


his. measurements seem clearly defined and esta- 
blished upon satisfactory data. 


Tae History AND PEDIGREE OF THE PORTRAIT 
or Prince CHARLES (AFTERWARDS CHARLES 
1.), PAINTED BY VeLAsQuEz IN 1623. JoHN 
Snare, Minster-street, Reading, Berks. 

In a pamphlet of two hundred and twenty-eight 

pages, a poate of the picture above named 

0 to the public the facts, and deductions 

therefrom, u which he has based his entire 

conviction of the authenticity of the painter to 
whose pencil it is attributed. A great number of 
curious details, with much ing and 

make the book instructive and useful to amateurs 

who desire more convincing proofs than the judg- 

ment of Art by its qualities, to establish claims to 
originality. The very difficulties which beset such 
an inquiry will encourage the lovers of Art to 
study its technicalities, as a safer basis than is 
afforded by either history, tradition, or document, 
in ing most ancient pictures down to the 

y. That Velasquez painted a portrait 

Charles appears a certain truth, re- 
corded by the contemporary writers on the ay 
although there are some discrepancies in 


transaction. The writer of the present work has, 
therefore, done well to relate the his and pro- 
babilities of the case, for those who are interested 
to form their opinion : he has done so with evident 
integrity, and as such his arguments merit atten- 


m. It is. not our province at all to offer any 
decision upon the question of auth of the 
picture: we have recorded some few ideas 
that arose on vi it, and are stil! safely con- 
ey aay ng . men tage. gonse of Se SD 
a picture. artist like V clasquez 
not always inasmuch as his very 
greatness implies the possibility of uctions 


varying from a routine of manner, and an experi- 
in besides, hardly possible to jadge of him fairly 
, y to 0 
out of § tases hie watkce, in ot the sasiatins 
subject, Those 
have found th Englan 
peeat nes ie Sa 'ene unimportant for a critical 
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so clear, so well con- 


densed from such varied and voluminous sources— 
cannot fail to be generally acceptable. 


Tue Orrer. Painted by 
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have done. The and its truculent ex- 
ion, are the of the picture—these 
are admirably rendered in the engraving—with 
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vres, Montpelier Library. 
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